JOURNAL 


NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL 


gle Copies, 6 Cents 


the Immigrant 


There must be education especially directed to the needs and the handi- 
caps of those who do not yet know our speech and our ways. The 
| | following textbooks have been prepared by specialists in this work. 


Houghton’s First Lessons in English provides | Sharpe’s First Reader for Foreigners is adapted 
| the first steps in teaching adult foreigners to | especially for young girls of foreign birth, and is 
speak, read and write English. It also teaches designed to enable them in a short time to read 

them something about spelling, letter writing, English, and help them to become acquainted 
geography, history, civics, accounting, making | with their American environment. 
out bills. checks, etc.; and furnishes them Austin’s Lessons in English for Foreign Women 
with some useful general information about wey Fk k 4 4 
iis coches. teaches foreign women to speak and rea 
English, and is designed especially for use in 
Houghton’s Second Book in English for evening schools and Settlement work. 
Foreigners in Evening Schools is intended | The book teaches foreign women some of the 
for foreigners who can read and write very | things that they should know and do, how they 
simple English. Information is provided re- should bring up their children and take care of 
garding naturalization papers, “Help Wanted” their homes, and how they should benefit from 
advertisements, time tables, amas, etc. the advertinees opportunities around them. 
AME RICAN Book CONMPAN x 
| naw YORK CINCINNATI ATLANTA BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS! THE LIBERTY READER 


REMEMBER | A Book That Children Will Love | 


Bernard M. Sheridan, Superintendent of Schools, Lawrence, Mase 


| An entirely new collection Of patriotic prose and verse, | 
drawn from the literature of the War, for children of | 


clementary school age, compiled by a man who knows the 
needs and capacities of elementary school children. lus- 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS | 


| Speaking and Writing English . By Bernarp M. Sueripan 
A SURE AND SAFE WAY OF | The Teaching of Arithmetic . By Peoressor Joun C. Stone 
INSURING AGAINST WORRY | Physical Training for the Elementary Schools . By Lyma Crark 
| ON A FIRM FINANCIAL BASIS | 
! 1 | MORAL EDUCATION IN SCHOOL AND HOME © 
Endorsed by Practical Business Men | J. O. Engleman, Superintendent of Schools, Decatur, Il. 
} world the morak sense of our 
rcople. Teachers ave their oppor itv ow to 
JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT FIFTEEN YEARS of This 
} is a book that really shows hew to use the ordinary ac- | 
aoes yreacn. Ss “ee om cant. ol 
platitudes But it It iNustrates. 
LOWELI yo be want your teachers to get it. 21 chapters, 
pp 
GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary BENJ. H. SANBORN & COMPARA Y 
SOMERYILLE. CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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PRODUCTIVE FARMING 
3y Kary C, Davis, Ph.D., George Peabody College 
A brief simple course in Agriculture suitable for | 
eighth grade or for beginning High School. It covers | 
a general! field and from its first appearance has been 
a leader among agricultural books. Price, 96c. 


PRODUCTIVE PLANT HUSBANDRY 

By Kary C. Davis, Ph.D., George Peabody College. 
This text meets all the requirements of the Smith | 
Hughes High Schools. It is a basic agriculture suited 
to all sections of the country. It has been adopted in 
Utah, Indiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Kentucky, Ten- | 
nessee and in innumerable independent schools. Agri- | 
culture teachers will find it well arranged for instrue- 
tion purposes. Price, $1.75 


SOIL PHYSICS AND MANAGEMENT 

By J. G. Mosier, B.S., University of Illinois, 
and A. F, Gustafsen, M.S.. University of Illinois. 
The principles on which this book is based are ap- | 
licable anywhere in the United States. The authors 
lave covered the subject thoroughly, and where neces- 
Sary have given information on Botany, Geology, | 
Chemistry, Zoology, and particularly on the closely} 
related phases of Agronomy, such as Soil Biology, | 
Soil Fertility, Crop Production, and Agricultural En- | 
gineering. Price. $2.00 


LIPPINCOTT’S FARM MANUALS | 


The following list makes a very complete and valu- 
able reference library for schools teaching agricul- | 
ture. Access to it might well Ke open to the patrons | 
of the school. All are under the general editorship | 
of Kary C. Davis—the separate books are the work of | 
experts in the several fields. 
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—==LIPPINCOTT’S AGRICULTURAL TEXTS——} 


The second volume of the Government Handbooks 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 
OF SWITZERLAND 


By ROBERT C. BROOKS 


Professor of Political Science, Swarthmore 


TEXTBOOK tor college and university courses 
A in political science It is clearly, intereste | 
ingly, and compactly written. It gives a 
simple straightforward exposition of the purest 
and the most ancient democracy in the world. It 
brings Swiss experiences in public affairs to bear 
upon similar problems in our own Gountry. 


It deseribes in non-technical language the Swiss 
army system, It presents a sympathetic yet 
critical view of the works of the Initiative and 
Referendum and Proportional Representation in 
Switzerland, 


It compares in every vital poimt the structure and 
works of Swiss and American government. 


Selected bibliographies from English sources are 
given at the end of every chapter, and a thorough 
eritical bibliography of all authoritative recent 
works in English, French, German, and Italian, 


character. 


Productive Horse Husbandry, by Carl W. Gay i. Ss 1.75} appears at the end of the volume. 

Productive Orcharding, by Fred C. Sears 1.76! 
Productive Swine Siasbendry, by George FE. Day. 1.75 446 pages. Illustrated. $1.50 postpaid. 
Productive Feeding of Farm Animals, by F. W. Woll 1.76) 

Common Diseases of Farm Animals, by R. A. Craig 1.75) 

Productive Vegetable Growing, by John W. Lioyd 1.75} 

Productive Farm Crops, by E. G. Montgomery 1.75 | 

Productive Bee -Keeping, by Frank C. Pellett 1.75 

Productive Dairying, by R. M. Washbnrn . 1,75} 

Injurious Insects and Useful Birds, by F. L.. Washburn 2.40 WORLD BOOK COMPANY 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
onkers-on-Hudson, New Yor rairie Avenue, Chicago 
ens Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City, and Manila 
ICA MONTREAL LONDON. 


Kendall Readers 


By CALVIN N. KENDALL 


State Commissioner of Education, New Jersey 


| HE reading material in these books is the result of a careful, 
deliberate, selective process, extending through many years, by 
1 an educator of recognized ability, whose experience is national in 


Careful attention has been given to arrangement and gradation, 
to grouping and comparing, to drill and review, and to phonetics. 


The first four books and a teacher’s manual are ready. 


Other books will follow. 


D. C. HEATH ¢& CO., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF LATIN IN WAR-MODIFIED 
EDUCATION* 


BY ALBERT 8S. PERKINS 


Dorchester High School, Boston 


Whatever the future may have in store for 
our American Education when the war is over, 
of one thing we may be sure: 
will be ruthlessly eliminated. No more frills. 
Good riddance, say we all. But in the re- 
siduum of war-modified subjects, when we get 


down to the very bottom, what assurance have 
we that 


Non-essentials 


Latin will be included among the 
things that are left? In the first place, I 
answer, Latin will remain because, horresco 


referens, of ncental discipline. To ascertain the 
opinion of the Educational world on this time- 
honored doctrine, and other subjects of vital in- 
terest in education, a few months ago _ the 
Classical Association of New England sent out 
a questionnaire. In the replies to the question 
on mental discipline, one fact stood out: Nearly 
every one believed in some sort of neental dis- 
cipline. As a matter of fact, a few prominent 
educators answered without qualification in the 
affirmative. Thus Dr. G. Stanley Hall 
“Yes, Latin’; and President Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler replied: “Yes, Mathematics and 
Latin.” But the majority took middle ground, 
as, for example, Professor Hanus of Harvard, 
who said: “Every subject should be so studied 
as to result in the mental discipline peculiar to 
that subject,” thus implying that, in his opinion, 
neental discipline has real existence. In answer 
to another question bearing upon the same sub- 
ject, Dr. E. L. Thorndike of Columbia 
pressed himself in favor of “a series of ade- 
quate measurements of Latin non-Latin 
pupils of equal academic standing to determine 
how far the study of Latin has resulted in added 


said: 


ex- 


mental power.” Likewise Dr. Thorndike be- 
lieves that Latin may serve, at least in some 
degree, as a means of mneental discipline. FEn- 


couraged by such replies, the New England 
Association in March at the Windsor meeting 
appointed a committee to arrange for a series 
of measurements. No, the doctrine of mental 
discipline has not yet been relegated to the 
scrap heap. And when the war is ended, in the 
reconstruction of society, what will count most 
will be the well-trained mind. 

But objection may be made that in neental 
discipline alone there is not sufficient reason for 


* Kead at the Conference on Classical Studies at the meeting of 
the N. E. A., July 3, 1918. 


the retention of Latin. For without doubt the 
study of other subjects results in increased 
mental power, and clearly there is not time 
to measure all. For a moment let us consider 
the subjects from another point of view. If the 
war is fought to a successful conclusion, as we 
are all grimly determined that it shall be, the 


whole world of necesssity will look to the 
United States for natural and manufactured 
products. Thus, it would seem, English is 


destined to become a universal language. To 
meet this situation, how shall students’ in 
school and college acquire mastery over their 
native tongue? By emphasis upon literature 
and the daily theme, no doubt, for there is no 
substitute for such work. But how will they 
get the knowledge of the meaning and use of 
English words? Just how do they get it today 
in actual practice? For the sake of example 
let us consider a typical case. Sam Smith, we 
will say, captain of the football team, is re- 
quired to hand in a two-page theme on the 
character of Macbeth. The theme is due at 
nine o'clock, and mirabile dictu, this morning 
Sam not only is not tardy, but actually is in his 
seat at ten minutes of nine, writing with pains- 
taking care and in rather a large hand a mas- 
terly dissection of one of the profoundest con- 
ceptions in all literature. And Sam is not alone 
or lonesome, because other football stars are 
doing exactly the same thing. To these heroes 
of the gridiron the dictionary, alas! is an un- 
known quantity. Not a word has been looked 
up, either in the reading of the tragedy or in 
the writing of the composition. The dictionary 
remains a red book on the teacher’s desk. In 
this way our young people are taught to  ac- 
quire,—or rather, not to acquire,—a_ broad, 
flexible, discriminating English vocabulary! 
But how will they get the English spelling,—if 
they ever do get it? By exactly the same 
methods, of course, through literature and the 
daily theme. But seriously, if our boys and 
girls are to prepare themselves for real _ effi- 
ciency in English vocabulary, why sltould they 
not go straight to the fountain head, and study 
the Latin originals? In short, since sixty or 
seventy per cent. of the words in the English 
dictionary are of Latin origin, is it not reason- 
able and even necessary to include the study of 
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Latin in any 
scheme? 

In war-modified education science will - as- 
suredly occupy a conspicuous place. To em- 
phasize the importance of the Classics in build- 
ing up a scientific English vocabulary, allow me 
to quote Professor Page of Dartmouth College 
(Ninth annual Bulletin of the Classical Associa- 
tion of New England, p. 12): “If the bone and 
sinew of the English language are Anglo- 
Saxon, the brain of it is Latin and Greek. Both 
the scientifically exact statement of any but the 
most elementary facts, and the expression of all 
abstract thought in English depend mainly up- 
on words of classical origin.” , 

The extent to which scientific words are 
taken from the Latin and Greek may be seen at 
a glance by looking down almost any page of a 
modern scientific textbook. For example, in 
Roscoe and Schorlemmer’s Chemistry, page 
546 of Vol. 1, we find this sentence: “The 
greater number of the bacteria found belong to 
a group of micrococci, and many of these are 
characterized by the production of pigment 
when grown on culture media.” Just below we 
find such words as sarcina, bacilli, saprophytic, 
ponderable, pathogenic. Again, in  Walker’s 
Physical Chemistry, p. 294, we find the words 
anion, cation, anode, cathode, electrolysis, besides 
numerous others of Latin origin, as _ initial, 
radical, aqueous, subsidiary. Thus, in the future, 
unless the nomenclature of science is radically 
changed, to master the scientific vocabulary 
one should be thoroughly grounded in Latin; 
and Greek, let me add, would be most helpful. 

What shall we say of English in commercial 
education? Within a few months, for the first 
time in more than half a century, oar country 
will have an adequate merchant marine. At 
last we shall have plenty of ships. With food, 
natural and manufactured products in abun- 
dance, and ships for transportation, commerce 
in America will flourish as never before. Now 
for commercial words English has drawn upon 
Latin to as great a degree as in the case of 
science. This fact you can verify for yourself 
by the most casual consultation of textbooks 
or other publications bearing upon business 
subjects. Morever, a tone of authority appears 
in the following statement from the new Cen- 
tury Dictionary, Vol. II], p. 1932: “The vocabu- 
lary of liturature and commerce contains a 
majority of words of foreign origin, chietly 
Latin and Greek.” The vocabulary of com- 
merce, you will notice, as well as of literature. 
In other words, if we are to be ready in Eng- 
lish vocabulary for the greatly increased com- 
mercial activity sure to follow the war, instead 
of dropping Latin from the place it has oc- 
cupied in literary and scientific education, we 
should extend it to commercial and other vo- 
cational courses. 

That Latin is an important factor in com- 
mercial education was long ago recognized tn 
the Dorchester High School. W. L. An- 
derson, head of the commercial department, had 


comprehensive — educational 


found that lack of 
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found, from the actual experience of his pupils, 
that, next to a knowledge of the commercial 
branches themselves, there could be no stronge; 
asset for the high school graduate either in 
getting a position at the start, or in securing 
promotion later, than a thorough mastery of 
English vocabulary; while, on the other hand, 
weakness in English vocabulary was an obsta- 
cle well nigh insuperable. ‘lherefore, at the 
request of Mr. Anderson and his assistants, ex- 
actly seven years ago, Latin was placed in the 
commercial course of the Dorchester High. 

A few years later Vocational Latin was ex- 
tended to the domestic art course. Miss Ripley 
of this department, who, as it happens, has a 
large dressmaking establishment in town, had 
English vocabulary is a 
serious handicap in the dressmaking and mil- 
linery trades. Permit me to quote Miss Ripley's. 
statement: “It has been said that it is only 
necessary to ‘fit’ the mind of customers in the 
sewing trades. Hence, a broad, ftexible, dis- 
criminating vocabulary is a prime business as- 
set. In my opinion the time is coming to an 
end when the crude, uneducated tradeswoman 
can succeed.” So it happens, that of the hun- 
dreds of girls who take our courses in dress- 
making and millinery, not a few, especially of 
the more thoughtful sort, have studied Latin. 

With reference to methods I will not take 
time in giving details. Allow me to say merely 
that pupils study Latin in the ordinary way, 
but record in an Index Book Latin words that 
yield English derivatives, and = assign sucl» 
words to a derivative Notebook, where they 
are also recorded, this time’ with definitions 
and parts of speech. Word drills, dictation ex- 
ercises, and composition of English sentences 
containing derivatives of specified Latin roots 
are of frequent occurrence. Nor is this all, 
We try to get at the subject from the other 
point of view, and train pupils to see Latiz 
roots in English words, and thus deduce their 
meaning. So, one day each week pupils bring 
into class English words, apparently of Latin 
origin, which they have met in their commer- 
cial and other school work, or outside reading. 
‘these words are discussed, and their meanings 
traced from the Latin. If any root is found 
which has not come up before, it is recorded 
with its derivatives in the notebooks, exactly 
as if it had been met in the’ Latin reading. 
The following are a few of the hundreds of 
words which the pupils have noted down and 
brought into class: 
indenenity, predatory, eradicale, supernatant, argen- 


farinaceous, aviary, derelict, 
liferous, belligerent, omniscience, dilapidated, de- 
dentifrice, 
herbivora, translucent, 


nudation,  primogeniture, saponify, 
alibi, deliquescent, longevity, 
corroborate. 

In view of the close resemblance of English 
words to Latin originals, one is not surprised 
at the following statement of Dr. Burke of the 
}oston Board of Superintendents: “We should 
not say that 60 or 70 per cent of our English 


words are derived from the Latin. They are 
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Latin.” This being true, how, may I ask, is it 
possible for our young people to prepare them- 
selves for efficiency in English vocabulary un- 
der war-modified conditions, Without a 
thorough grounding in the parent Latin? 

sut have our college preparatory students no 
interest in linking up English with Latin? Are 
they to have no share in the commercial expan- 
sion of our country? At any rate, I fear they 
get little help in English vocabulary today from 
Latin as it is commonly taught. “But there is 
no time for anything additional,’ exclaims the 
hard-worked teacher. “We have difficulty now 
in meeting the college requirements.” At last, 
however, questions correlating English with 
Latin have been placed on the papers of the 
College Entrance Board. That much, at least, 
has been gained. Futhermore, it has been 
found by actual experience in the classroom 
that associating English derivative with Latin 
original does not in the long run encroach up- 
on the time of the student, since it gives added 
power both in fixing forms and in reading at 
sight. If you doubt this statement, read, or 
read again, Dr. Gray's article in the Classical 
Weekly of a year ago last December, which in 
my judgment clinches the matter. Then, test 
for yourself the words in any passage you may 
select from Caesar, Cicero, or Vergil. For 
example, in Chapter 24 of Archias, Alexander 
the Great at the Tomb of Achilles, nearly 
every word that might “give trouble yields Eng- 
lish derivatives, and these in turn suggest a 
translation that will fit the context. Frequently 
in a given sentence there will be one or two 
words which a pupil may not get. In such a 
case, if he can not think of derivatives, let him 


consult his Hnglish dictionary, but under no cir- 


cumstances the Latin vocabulary. Of course the 
student should be taught always to look for 
prefixes, suffixes, and familiar roots, and thus 
to associate kindred Latin words. As a rule, the 
comparatively small number of words whese 
meanings are not readily recognized are key, or 
pivotal words, which in nearly every case yield 
derivatives, and these in turn suggest the re- 
quired translation, 

As a matter of fact, I make bold to say that 
if Latin teachers would cut loose from tradition, 
correlate Latin with English from the very be- 
ginning, and make syntax not an end, but a 
means to an end, not only would the English 
vocabulary of our high school pupils be im- 
measurably strengthened, but the study of 
Latin itself would become a_ pleasure, not a 
burden, with even the excuse for the use of a 
translation entirely eliminated. 

A few months ago I asked Dr. Abraham 
Flexner whether he objected to the study of 
Latin, provided English vocabulary the 
literary features of the subject matter read, 
rather than discipline, were made the 
chief objective. This is what Dr. Flexner wrote 
in reply: “The moment you substitute English 
vocabulary building and the literary features oi 
the authors read, you substitute, so far as it 
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goes, a genuine for make-believe purpose.’ 
In this instance why not take the Secretary of 
the General Education Board at his word? If 
there is any such thing as mental discipline, as 
the great majority of those best qualified to 
judge believe, there will be more of it, as pu- 
pils try to see Latin roots in English words and 
English roots in the original Latin, and _ by 
comparison draw an inference with regard to 
the meaning of the word in question. The 
opinion of our American educators upon Dr. 
Flexner’s idea is of interest. Question II in 
the Questionnaire above referred to was as fol- 
lows: In the teaching of Latin would you 
recommend that emphasis be laid upon English 
vocabulary and the literary features of the au- 
thors read with the study of forms and syntax 
made not an end, but a means to an end? 

Of the 153 who replied, 146, or 9542. per 
cent., said “Yes.” The Questionnaire was sent 
to school superintendents, who are in close 
touch with the taxpayer; to instructors in 
Pedagogy and Educational Psychology, who 
look upon the subject as a science; to Com- 
missioners of .Education, both national and 
state, who consider the question from the view- 
point of the public interest; and to prominent 
educators the country over, whose reputation 
rests upon actual achievement in the educa- 
tional field. Hence, this overwhelming major- 
ity in the affirmative of more than 20 to 1 is’ 
of profound significance. 

But just what is meant by literary features, 
one may ask. If I were to risk an answer, I 
should say something along the line of Dr. 
Knapp’s delightful articles in the first two 
numbers of the Classical Weekly last fall on the 
subject, “The Teaching of Vergil in Secondary 
Schools.” For myself, personally, I have long 
desired to study with the class, as examples oi 
oratory, if you will, the speeches quoted indi- 
rectly in the first book of the Gallic War, for 
in the opinion of many Ceasar was not only 
Rome's greatest military genius, but also her 
greatest orator. Unhappily he did not have a 
host of Boswells following him about, to hand 
his numerous speeches down to posterity; but 
these chapters in indirect discourse, brief out- 
lines though they are, are perhaps the best ex- 
amples we have in all Latin literature of the 
Attic style of Roman oratory. 

In closing, I plead for emphasis upon English 
vocabulary, and consequently for a wider study 
of Latin in the secondary school; and _ this 
not only in the college preparatory and _ scien- 
tific course, but in vocational classes as _ well. 
Let us redouble our efforts to convince the 
educational world of the practical value of 
Latin for our boys and girls,—to the end not 
alone that they may develop an increased earn- 
ing capacity, but much more that they may be 
fitted for a greater measure of service, both in 
these anxious days of preparation, and in the 
period of commercial prosperity which awaits 
us when the war has been fought to a victori- 
ous finish. 
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THE LIFE CAREER MOTIVE IN EDUCATION 


BY WILLIAM L, ETTINGER 


Superintendent, New York City 


The insistent demand of our people for an 
educational scheme co-extensive* with their 
whole life, generous in amount, and adequate 
in kind, is in harmony with the demand of our 
government that both in public and in private 
life its citizens ungrudgingly sacrifice their in- 
clinations, their property, and even their lives 
for the maintenance of American ideals. 

The thrilling events of the last few years 
have tremendously accelerated changes in our 


_ political and social life. State rights have given 


way to federalized, socialized control; labor has 
asserted and maintained its equal footing with 
capital, and a widespread spirit of degrading 
mammon worship has been succeeded by a re- 
birth of idealistic patriotism such as the world 
has seldom, if ever before witnessed. 

As might be expected, the most efficient in- 
strumentality of democracy, the public school, 
has not escaped the social pressure, but we are 
so immersed in absorbing tasks that we often 
fail to recognize the kaleidoscopic changes going 
on about us. 

I refer briefly to a few of the educational 
changes in New York City made in response 
to the demand that the individual, of whatever 


‘ age or status, may be free to fashion his career 


to meet both his own ideals and the demands of 
his country. 

New York City is emphatically a city of real- 
ized visions, of dreams come true. For three 
years past, children in elementary and second- 
ary schools have been given occupational ex- 
periences as a _ basis of self-determination. 
Other children have been working part time in 
industry and part time in school. Schools for 
wage-earners are open not only before and after 
school hours, but classes have been established 
in stores and factories. 

Three years ago the elimination of pupils 
from the upper grades of our elementary 
schools and the demands of industry led to ex- 
periment with industrial education in the grades. 
Our controlling idea was that adolescent boys 
and girls standing on the threshold of industrial 
life should be grouped in_ pre-vocational 
schools in which they would receive in addition 
to instruction in formal subjects, such instruc- 
tion and training in constructive activities as 
would develop aptitudes and abflities of distinct 
economic value. At present the opportunity to 
rotate term by term through various shops is 
afforded in seven schools to approximately 3,000 
boys and girls in the seventh, eighth and ninth 
years. Through such experiences the pupils 
test their inclinations, discover their aptitudes, 
and-glean an insight into the industrial and com- 
mercial world. The plan is essentially a pro- 
test against a bookish curriculum, assuming an 
identity of ability and social destination be- 
lied by everyday life. The occupational experi- 
ences are the basis of self-realization and self- 


determination, for to use Milton’s words, the 
pupil has studied solid things as well as words 
and lexicons. Such work is the very essence of 
the development, stimulation and guidance of 
the life career motive, which comes to fruition 
in attendance at the various vocational or tech- 
nical high schools of the city. 

There are ten selected high schools in New 
York City that offer co-operative courses, in 
which 650 students of both sexes alternate 
weekly between high school and industry. A 
high school teacher, called co-ordinator, is se- 
lected by the high school principal to link up 
the work of the school and industry. Special 
progressive courses, based upon the charting of 
the business of the co-operating firm, have been 
arranged for each type of industry. These 650 
students are in employment with 170 firms of 
the highest standing in various sub-divisions of 
manufacturing, commerce work, and transpor- 
tation, which offer our high school students an 
opportunity to secure a combination of practical 
training and business or industrial experience. 
During the past school year these students 
earned over $125,000. The co-operative course 
offers the solution of many of the perplexing 
problems in education, both vocational and cul- 
tural, and solves, in part, the problem of voca- 
tional guidance and placement. 

A most interesting zone of educational ex- 
pansion is that intended for children in employ- 
ment still amenable -to the compulsory educa- 
tion law, and that for adults of various types 
whether they be the man or woman of foreign 
birth, who feel the need of a knowledge of Eng- 
lish speech and of institutional life to make 
them participating Americans, the man subject 
to the draft who wishes to perfect himself for 
admission to a technical branch of the service, 
or the man and woman in industry, commerce 
or municipal employment who wish to better 
themselves. Literally we provide for the wait- 
ress, the office boy, the salesgirl, the baker, the 
artisan, the shipbuilder and at the present time 
also the enlisted man. Indeed, this system of 
continuation work intended to supplement the 
service rendered by our evening school organi- 
zation is designed to satisfy every type of edu- 
cational need of the average earner. In gen- 
eral, the classes are in session some time dur- 
ing the working day between the hours of 8 
A. M. and 5 P. M. in school buildings, munici- 
pal offices, settlement houses, or the premises 
of the establishment in which the employee 
works. 

These day continuation classes may _ be 
grouped into six types :— 

Compulsory continuation classes require the 
attendance of working children who are non- 
graduates and less than sixteen years of age. 
During four hours per week these children at- 
tend instruction to insure general culture and 
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either prevocational or vocational training de- 
pending upon whether or not the pupils have 
found their vocation. 

Industrial extension classes are practically 
classes for apprentices in the skilled trades. 
The subjects taught are shop mathematics, re- 
lated English, mechanical drawing and the me- 
chanics of the industry. Thus 300 civilian ap- 
prentices are instructed in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, and smaller groups have been organized 
in the ship yards about New York harbor and 
in the yards of the Long Island and Baltimore 
& Ohio railroads. 

Commercial extension classes have been or- 
ganized in large commercial establishments and 
department stores for instruction in such sub- 
jects as stenography, typewriting, salesmanship, 
and merchandizing. 

General improvement classes have been or- 
ganized in department stores for junior em- 
ployees less advanced than those in the preced- 
ing groups. 

Improvement classes give instruction of sec- 
ondary grade to students, such as civil service 
employees, whose working hours enable them 
to have free time in the late afternoon which 
they desire to use for self-improvement. 

Other classes aim to Americanize the large 
number of foreigners in our city, as well as to 
educate in institutional life the newly enfran- 
chised women voters. 


Perhaps this last phase of the work has re- 
ceived the greatest publicity. New York City 
is the great entry port for immigration and is 
the great melting pot of the country. Because 
of its resident foreign groups, it is the largest 
Jewish city in the world, the second largest 
Italian city, and the third largest Russian city. 
Within our pupil population we include approxi- 
mately sixty different nationalities and there- 
fore the problem of benevolent assimilation is 
essentially the work of our public school sys- 
tem. The present war conditions, including the 
necessity of throttling German propaganda, 
have meant the extension and socialization of 
this work. 

An educational program founded upon the 
life career motive does not imply a scheme of 
gross utilitarianism. There is no divorce be- 
tween labor in this materialistic age. We must 
hold fast to our cultural heritage, but above all 
we must not fail to afford that equality of edu- 
cational opportunity which is the: fundamental 
thesis of democracy. Our ideal must be service 
rendered loyally and generously. There can 
be no conflict between the educational needs of 
our people and the demands of the government. 
To the extent,that school systems are respon- 
sive to and co-extensive with the fondest hopes 
and the highest aspirations of the people, they 
constitute a bulwark against which no liberty 
killing militarism can ever prevail. 


a a 


The torch of freedom God bas lit 
Burns upward for the Infinite, 

And tbrougb all bindrances it will 
must and sball burn upward still. 


—Gerald Massey. 


MEN OF TODAY 


JAMES PHINNEY MUNROE 
BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


When, in 1882, Mr. Munroe, at the age of 
twenty, graduated from the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Boston, he did not even 
imagine that in 1918 he would be a resident of 
Washington in a post of high importance in 
education and civics. He had been born and 
brought up in historic Lexington, where his 
family had been as prominently identified with 
the community as the Adams’s with the town 
of Quincy. Traditions of the Revolutionary 
War were part of his education, for was not he 
a neighbor of the renowned Munroe’s Tavern, 
and did not he live in “a house by the side of 
the road” along which the British marched out 
to Concord and along which they returned 
beaten? However, it was not past or coming 
wars or hopes of public office that the young 
Tech: graduate then thought about. He had 
won a technical training that he knew would 
prove and has since proved useful to him as a 
successful manufacturer and business man, and 


what the newer and less traditional form of 
education had done for him he wished to make 
accessible to other youth. Hence followed a 
chapter of personal devotion and official re- 
sponsibility to the Institute of Technology 
quite extraordinary when its length and the 
variety of its forms are considered. He 
was secretary of the faculty for seven 
years. edited the school’s’ monthly 
journal for nine years. Thrice was -he 
chosen president of the alumni association. In 
1897 he was added to the corporation which 
governs the institution, and he has _ been its 
secretary since 1909. He has seen Presidents 
Walker and Pritchett go and Presidents Pritch- 
ett and Maclaurin come upon the scene. Few 
if any men know as well as he the history of 
the evolution of the great school that now 
adorns the banks of the Charles and that rivals 
Harvard University as one of the sights of 
Cambridge—an institution that since the war 
began has been as much of a national institu- 
tion as West Point or Annapolis, and that, for- 
mally and informally, openly and secretly, has 
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‘done much to match Uncle Sam against. Ger- 


many’s combination of militarism and applied 


“science. 


Mr. Munroe early in his career disclosed yet 
another side of his character that now is get- 
ting fullest expression. Lexington has civic as 


‘well as military traditions. Its old families 


have worked the town-meeting form of democ- 
racy for generations. _ The men it rears go 
forth trained to do things politically and as live 
units. in a democracy. Consequently, you find 
that this Lexington man has served on the 
town school committee, that he has been chair- 


‘man of the state commission for the blind, that 
-he has shared conspicuously in planning for and 
‘Carrying out civic-uplift plans in Boston, . and 


that he has been an adviser and worker in many 


ofits important civic agencies, like the Chamber 
-of Commerce and the City Club. 


Here the story might close, if it were ail, 


‘and the record would be such as most men 


would envy. But it is not all. Years ago Mr. 
Munroe became the propagandist for a more 
utilitarian, democratic and, as he believed, im- 
peratively needed form of education than was 
being given in American educational  institu- 
tions, of whatever grade and whether for lads 
or girls, men or women. For years he was, 
and still is, for that matter, the key personality 
around which a group of educators of Greater 
Boston gathered under the name of the Social 
Education Society. He instanter came to the 
aid of the North Bennet Street Industrial 
School in Boston, when, under the patronage of 
Mrs. Quincy Shaw, of ever redolent memory, 
it began to show local educators and _ visitors 
from afar what could be done for youth of a 
congested and immigrant settled area by a form 
of education that developed the creative powers 
of the pupil. Quite inevitably he became the 
president of the National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education when it was 
formed in 1910; for his writings and his 
speeches had given him a national reputation 
as a reasoned and persuasive champion of voca- 
tional education, and his experience in business 
life and in academic administration insured 
against any doctrinaire use of high office for 
ends that might seem desirable but at the same 
time be inexpedient. 

The next important chapter in Mr. Munroe’s 
career opened when the national demand began 
to come for a type of education such as he had 
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been calling for insistently. He saw to it that 
Congress did not lack for facts and for argu- 
ments that he had accumulated, and when at 
last the nation was committed by Congress and 
the President to federal expenditure for  co- 
operative action with the states in giving voca- 
tional education, he no doubt was one of the 
happiest men in the country. What the con- 
servative New England of his birth still looked 
upon with skepticism he had found supported 
by men of the South and of the West as well 
as those of the Interior. 

But some one had to execute the new law, 
lay the foundations broad and deep and wisely 
for using national funds in unprecedented ways 
to create a more efficiently educated and more 
adequately equipped population of producers. 
No one realized this more than the Boston 
manufacturer, who also early had elected to be 
an educational pioneer; and hence when, as a 
representative of the business men of the coun- 
try, he was nominated to be a member of the 
Federal Board of Education, he accepted, and 
forsook Boston for a time and came to Wash- 
ington to serve the nation. Where he works it 
is sometimes difficult to say, so often have war 
conditions and expanding functions of the 
board forced movings from place. to place. But 
you can catch him at the renowned Cosmos 
Club if you are canny. Since the war opened 
a work of vast importance, namely, the rehabili- 
tation re-education work among soldiers 
and sailors mutilated in any way at home and 
abroad, has been added to the educational ser- 
vice of the Vocational Board, of which Mr. 
Munroe is now the vice-chairman and the re- 
sponsible working head. One cannot watch him 
quietly going about his present task and shar- 
ing in the vast war for a new sort of world 
with its notions of education much transformed 
(and along lines harmonizing with the ideas 
and ideals steadfastly championed by him) with- 
out thinking anew of the saving that “America 
spells opportunity.” There was a time, not so 
many years ago either, when he would have 
died happy if he could have got New England 
to doing what the republic and the mations are 
now being forced to do. He must occasion- 
ally let his well-known powers as a wit and 
ironist play privately, if not publicly, around the 
heads of persons who once smiled upon him 
with the contempt of the classicist for the 
modernist. 


4-e-4. 


I consider that cone of the most important services that this Democratic city administra- 
tion can render to the people of this city, and in a certain sense to the people of the whole 
country, is to provide ample school accommodations for the children of Greater New York. 

These sufficient school accommodations have been promised for years. Nearly every can- 
didate made pledges to furnish them before el2ction and forgot those pledges after election. 

I made pledges to supply sufficient school accommodations and I do not intend to forget 
them or to neglect them or to delay a minute longer than necessary in their execution. 

We have some ten millions of dollars available for building schools. I would like to have 
that money employed for that purpose, and I would like to begin making preparations for 


the constructicn of these schools at once. 


—Mayor Hylan of New York (letter to President Somers ot the Board of Education). 
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EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DEMOCRACY 


BY A. E. WINSHIP 


[This was written by Mr. Winship for use in the 
press of many foreign countries.] 


Education must accept the responsibility of 
materializing International Democracy. 


There has been much of democracy with all 


the Allies. The United States has had the most 
of a demonstration of democracy of any large 
country, but it now finds that it has need of 
modification and evolution to make its democ- 
racy an example to the large and small cown- 
tries to which it is allied. 

The educational mission in the evolution of 
more democracy is the development of more 
complete individual independence through 
higher consideration of the independence of 
others. 

This requires the widest range of social 
classes in intellectual rivalry, and in the con- 
sideration of those above and below, in the ac- 
quirement of good manners and good behavior. 

Autocracy is inherited by all classes in all 
lands. It is as natural as breathing for men to 
stratify society, and those at the bottom, being 
the more numerous, scheme to domineer over 
those at the top, while those at the top, having 
more wealth and better education, insist upon 
domineering over those less favored. 


_rest upon thought 


German “Kultur” is.to be in disrepute .. for 
many years, but it must be met by uniform de- 
votion among the Allies to education that 
makes for personal independence and cheerful 
acceptance of the social, financial, and civic re- 
sponsibility in community life, which alone can 
make national democracy. 

Nowhere is autocracy more aristocratic than’ 
in language. One who can speak _ correctly, 
and especially one who can speak more than 
one language instructively, places himself and 
his favored few in a class by themselves. They 
enthrone themselves in aristocracy. 

There can be no democracy that does not 
and character as much as 
upon linguistic art. This is too ideal to expect 
in its completeness, but education must help 
to magnify the value of hand expression of in- 
tellectual power and personal character as an 
expression of intellectual poise. 

Education must help each allied nation to be 
industrially, agriculturally, and civically inde- 
pendent as possible and must educate all the 
people of all countries to be as helpful to all 
other countries as possible. This alone can 
make International Democracy. 


STUDENT COTTAGES AT LINCOLN MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY 
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A CHARACTERIZATION 
BY HON. J. L. MCBRIEN 
United States Bureau of Education 


No pen or tongue can ever picture the enor- 
mity of the crime committed by the Kaiser 
against humanity. Sergeant Marshall has given 
us the best description of it. He says that war 
as carried on by the Kaiser has so outdone 
Sherman’s definition of war that hell is a 
pleasure resort compared to life in the front 
line trenches where our brave American boys 
were fighting the Hun. When we think of 
what the Kaiser has done we are reminded of 
a distinguished character in “Paradise Lost.” 
When he had rebelled against the glory of 
God and led away a third part of heaven’s sons 
conjured against the Highest; when, after ter- 
rible battles in which mountains and hills were 
hurled by each contending host with  ejacula- 
tions dire; when at last the leader and his hosts 
were hurled nine times the space that measures 
day and night, and after the terrible fall lay 
stretched prone on the burning lake, Satan 
lifted up his shattered hulk, crossed the abyss, 
looked back into Paradise, and _ soliloquizing, 
said: “Which ,way I fly is hell! Myself am 
hell!” 


a 


LEST WE FORGET 


The unity of Germany is to. be brought 
about, not by speeches nor by votes of majori- 
ties, but by blood and iron—Bismarck. 


We Hohenzollerns take our crown from God 
alone. Who opposes me I shall crush. He 
who listens to public opinion runs a danger of 
inflicting immense harm on the state—lKaiser 


Wilhelm II. 


All treaties are concluded on the tacit unde-- 
standing “until conditions change.”—Treitschke. 


Little states have lost their right to” exist, 
for only that state can make a claim to _ inde- 
pendence which can make it good, sword in 
hand.—Daniel Frymann, 1914. 


Ye shall love peace as a means to new wars 
and the short peace better than the long.— 
Nietzsche. 


When you meet the foe, you will defeat him. 
No quarter will be given; no prisoners will be 
taken. Just as the Huns a thousand years ago 
under the leadership of Attila gained a reputa- 
tion, in virtue of which they still live in histor- 
ical traditions, so may the name of Germany 
become known in such a manner in China that 
no Chinaman will ever dare to look askance at 
a German. May the blessing of God attend 
your flags!—Kaiser Wilhelm II to his soldiers 
as they were leaving for China. 


John J. Pershing was a teacher in Missouri 
when he was appointed to West Point. 
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EXAMINATIONS 


BY CARRIE A. RITTER 


A lack of comprehension of meaning as well 
as a lack of knowledge may be responsible for 
many of the mistakes and odd ideas found in the 
answers to examination questions. 

How can we expect our pupils to know about 
things far beyond their comprehension? Sup- 
pose we were expected to describe the moun- 
tains and valleys in the moon, or to go into an 
elaborate discussion of some medical treatise, 
these would be just as plain to us as much of a 
child’s work is to him. 

Also, examples in arithmetic or the use of 
simple yet concise English is to him not some- 
thing to be applied in everyday life, but an ex- 
ercise to be done at school. Very often you 
will hear the high school students exclaim: 
“What’s the good of English anyway? You 
never use it.” Alas! they never do; we all 
know that. 

One child when asked why Germany had lit- 
tle commerce during the present war while 
England had much (not a wise question) re- 
plied there had been floods there. Which leads 
to the point, do not the examiners ask peculiar 
questions so that one cannot entirely blame the 
children for their lack of comprehension? 
Here’s one from a_ recent examination 
in geography given to sixth grade students 
(average age, thirteen years). 

Answer following questions with reference 
to the place where you live :— 

(a) About what is the altitude? 

(b) About what is the latitude? 

(c) About what is the longitude? 

(d) What is the general direction of the 
prevailing winds? 

(e) About what is the highest or hottest 
summer temperature? 

(f) About what is the lowest or coldest win- 
ter temperature? 

(g) About what time did the sun rise this 
morning ? 

(h) About what time will the sun set to- 
night ? 

(i) About how often is there a full moon? 

(j) What river or body of water receives 
the drainage of your locality? 

(Ten credits for all this.) 

Of course there were other questions in the 
same section that might be taken instead of 
this. Do you suppose any normal child would 
voluntarily select such a question? Would you? 

Recently examinations were given in the 
grammar grades of the rural schools. Some 
of the answers were as funny as those we see 
in the joke columns of the newspapers. We did 
not dream so many queer answers could appear 
at once, showing so little understanding of 
their work or originality in thinking out correct 
replies. 

Fifth grade geography said: “Mention three 
places in state that you would like to visit and 
tell why you would like to see each place 
named.” One named a little country place and 
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gave as reason because her aunt lived there. Of 
course the examiner expected pupils to name 
places that had natural, historic, or commercial 
interest. Yet why should these characteristics 
appeal to the average country child—or city 
child either—the limit of whose horizon and 
whose dreams is the narrow road to school? 
They have seen little else, their imagination is 
not great, they cannot comprehend the world 
they know not. 

In this same fifth grade geography they 
were asked the names of five domestic animals 
and five wild animals found in the state. The 
answers. included: Domestic, buffalo, tiger, 
wolves, elephant. When asked how they came 
to give such answers they replied they had seen 
them in the zoo (a collection of wild animals in 
a neighboring city’s park) “and they were 
tame.” Very few seemed to distinguish between 
domestic and wild or between those of the park 
and Africa. Our children may be able to locate 
the mountains of Asia and not know the ani- 
mals that roam the woods and fields of their 
native state. The same lack of understanding 
was shown in regard to articles of food pro- 
duced. 

In drilling students for these examinations it 
seemed they were expected to know how to 
find the cubical contents of bins in bushels, the 
dimensions being given in feet, also the cubical 
contents of cisterns in gallons, dimensions given 
in feet or yards. They may be essential, but we 
fail to see it—it might be useful in the rural 
districts where they have something to put in 
bins and bins to put it in, but in the average 
city flat it might be wiser to ascertain the 
capacity of a paper bag, as that more often con- 
tains the family supply. Many never have a bin 
of anything—not even coal. é 

Two things seemed to have been impressed 
upon the children’s minds in connection with 
their physiology—care of the teeth and breath- 
ing through the nostrils. 

One question was to describe the heart as to 
shape, size and parts. The answers were 
varied, but the cutest described it as “red” and 
shaped “like a valentine.” 

They were to name two important organs of 
digestion, and one child replied that “the food 
goes into the mouth, then down the blood-ves- 
sels.” 

In describing the structure of the human eye, 
naming at least two of its parts, one said “it 
had color and a lid.” We do not blame her so 
much, for the technical names are rather awful 
to a child, especially when they must be 
spelled. The children were to name four arti- 


cles of food used in their homes, two of which 
are eaten without being cooked. Almost with- 
out exception they said bread was eaten with- 
out cooking—their teacher said their mothers 
bought baker’s bread, they had ‘.ever seen it 


made. 


Such ignorance is pitiful, but when you think 
how little there is in some of the homes from 
which some of these children come, to develop 
them mentally, what can you expect the 
teacher to do with them the few hours she has 
them five days a week? She does her best, yet 
home influence counteracts some of her efforts. 

It is not always children who make the mis- 
takes! We were reading a book upon inven- 
tions, with our pupils, to supplement geography 
and history. It mentioned how salt was ntined 
in Syracuse, N. Y. Now we have lived all our 
lives here in Syracuse and we never saw salt 
mined. We will admit it is mined elsewhere, 
but here it is pumped, our salt appears as brine. 
The author was very positive how it was ob- 
tained, also that it was still our main industry, 
while we who live here know that the manu- 
factures of automobiles and typewriters are 
far more important now, though once the low 
lands near the lake were dotted with the pump 
houses and vats of our famous salt industry. 

Yes, we are all liable to make mistakes, chil- 
dren and grown-ups too. 


ory 


BOND ISSUES 


I believe a careful study of the general effect 
of bond issues will show them to be inherently 
bad, and only to be resorted to in exceptional 
cases, and then under limitations such as do not 
usually prevail today. Some communities are 
becoming bond-ridden almost to point of paraly- 
sis, so far as further progress and improvement 
are concerned. A bond issue is a mortgage on 
the community ; it doubles, or more than doubles 
the cost of the improvement for which it was 
issued;it consumes current revenues that should 
be available for present school work in interest 
charges, bond taxes and sinking funds; it re- 
quires increased taxes over long periods, dis- 
courages enterprise and frightens away pros- 
pective industries. It eventually reduces a city’s 
financial credit. 

I know a school district in which fhe amounts 
paid in state bond taxes, interest, sinking funds, 
repairs, and insurance, at the present time, if 
applied to the erection of new schools, would, 
every thirty-five years, rebuild the entire school 
plant as it now stands without a dollar of in- 
debtedness.—Superintendent H. B. Work, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 


When the Germans thought they were going to win, Bethmann-Hollweg, then German 
Chancellor, said in the Reichstag: “After Germany has won, the United States will find herself 
confronted with an indemnity claim which will about equal the entire amount expended by Ger- 
many in the whole war. For every loan to the Allies, for every bullet, every shell, every gun, 
every conceivable item of war material shipped by America to the Allies there will be an acs 


counting in gold,” 
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SOME CHRISTMAS PICTURES 


Some of the greatest works left by the old 
masters are scenes from the nativity and life of 
Christ. Here they seem to have reached their 
greatest power—to have struck their highest 
and deepest notes. We gaze at their works, 
and in time must perforce worship with the 
kneeling figures, so often painted in the corners 
by the artists. We may wonder at this rever- 
ential feeling which comes over us—this_ in- 
stinctive sentiment of the religious nature of the 
subject. The types, especially those of the very 
early masters, are not beautiful according to 
our standards. The drawing is certainly very 
faulty. The color has in some cases entirely 
disappeared, leaving the canvas almost black 
and gray and covered with cracks, and yet, for 
all their crudities and grotesqueness, we would 
as soon think of laughing at a_ face distorted 
with tears and trouble before some shrine as at 
these. We feel instinctively that they are the 
work of men who believed in and worshiped 
what they painted, and this is the secret of 
their greatness, and the reason why they will 
always be great. As the religious sentiment is 
the highest of which we are capable, so paint- 
ings thus inspired will always be the greatest. 

Again, those old painters were hailed as God- 
sent by the kings and councilors of their time. 
We read of one painting of the Virgin and 
Child which at its completion was honored by a 
public holiday, and a grand procession formed 
to carry it in triumph to its destination. The 
street in which it was painted is called the Borgo 
Allegri—the “joyous quarter”’—to this day. This 
was the Madonna of the Church of Santa 
Maria Novello (Florence), by Cimabue—the 


master of Giotto. Perhaps such scenes had 
much to do with inspiring these old masters 
with a sense of the greatness of their calling. 

This same Cimabue is often called the 
Father of Painting—partly because he was the 
discoverer of the genius of Giotto, under whom 
the art made such marvelous strides. We have 
all read the pretty story of how Cimabue found 
the little shepherd-boy in the fields, drawing 
the portrait of one of his sheep on a flat rock 
with a piece of pointed slate. Cimabue took him 
to Florence to study, where he subsequently 
became the friend of Dante. Giotto’s strange 
portrait of the poet is well known—that in 
which Dante is represented as being accom- 
panied by a shade of himself. 

Giotto’s religious pictures are, as is usual 
with the old masters, his greatest works. We 
read of Petrarch bequeathing his much-loved 
Madonna by Giotto, as his most rare and ac- 
ceptable legacy, to a Lord of Padua. There is 
a large simplicity and a charming naive quality 
in ‘his works which are much coveted by artists. 
It is said that the great Puvis de Chavannes of 
our own day derived much of his inspiration 
from Giotto. 

By the old Florentine master also is the cele- 
brated “Crucifixion,” from which almost all the 
later ones have been copied, This also has its 
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story; how it was whispered that when the pic- 
ture was almost finished, the artist had stabbed 
his model posing on a cross, in order to copy 
the real dying agony; how the Pope saw the 
picture and must have it for his own chapel, 
when Giotto thought the time ready for his 
confession and made it, the Pope threatening 
the artist with the same death; Giotto seizing 
a brush and dashing a grayish mass over the 
picture, completely obliterating its wonders; 
the Pope, all dismay and_ regret, promising 
pardon and absolution if Giotto would paint 
another as good; the promise in writing and 
signed, and a wet sponge passed over the 
canvas reveals the picture unharmed. All of 
which shows something of how celebrated that 
painting must have been, besides affording 
glimpses of the Pope and the painter.—Mar- 
garet Fernie Eaton, in Frank Leslie's Monthly. 
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DEMANDS OF EDUCATION BILL 


There are five definite demands involving a 
total possible national expenditure of $100,000- 
000, and a total possible additional expenditure 
by the several states of an equal amount. 

$7,500,000 annually by Congress and a_ like 
amount by the states for the removal of illit- 
eracy. 

$7,500,000 annually by Congress and a like 
amount by the states for an Americanization 
program. 

$20,000,000 annually by Congress and a like 
amount by the states for physical education and 
health service for children in school and _ for 
adults. 

$15,000,000 annually by Congress and a like 
amount by the states for providing more ade- 
quately for the better preparation of teachers 
for all grades of public schools. 

$50,000,000 annually by Congress and a like 
amount by the several states for the purpose 
of equalizing educational advantages among the 
several states and for providing a more reason- 
able numeration for teachers. 

EDUCATIONAL APHORISMS 
BY GEORGE W. LYONS 
Coeymans, N. Y. 


You cannot divorce education and industry. 

An aimless education educates for aimless- 
ness. 

Education needs more of what really is and 
less of isms. 

It’s a wise teacher that knows her own con- 
ceits. 

Life educates only when we educate for life. 

To the interested teacher the dull pupil is an 
interesting problem. 

Many of our educational theories are not 
dyed in the wool; consequently they come out 
in the wash. 

Too much of the present-day education, like 
the breakfast foods, is predigested. 

Genius may be a disease, but we never hear 


of it as an epidemic.—Schoo} Bulletin. 
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AMERICANIZATION OF FOREIGNERS 


BY IDE G. SARGEANT 


Paterson, N. J. 


It is no small proposition to take an individ- 
ual born and raised to maturity under the op- 
pressive conditions of a European monarchy, 
transfer him to a country like ours. where re- 
strictions are slight and expect him to immedi- 
ately comprehend and be guided by American 
ideals. Multiply this individual by millions and 
we can realize the immensity of our task. It 
is because we assumed the contrary to be true 
that we have had an unpleasant awakening. 

In 1910 there were in the United States ap- 
proximately 13,000,000 foreign-born persons, 
and about 20,000,000 more with one or both 
parents born in foreign countries. About 3,- 
000,000 of the foreign-born over ten years of 
age could not speak English, and about 1,650,- 
000 could not read or write any language. 
Nearly fifty per cent. of the foreign-born popu- 
lation were males of voting age, but only four 
in every 1,000 attended school to learn our lan- 
guage and citizenship. Over 4,000,000 addi- 
tional aliens were admitted between 1910 and 
1915. About 1,500 foreign-language news- 
papers with an approximate total circulation of 
10,000,000, are printed in the United States. 

Before the present war we drifted along in 
our happy-go-lucky, good-natured- American 
optimism and patted ourselves on the back as 
we viewed the incoming millions from other 
lands, with the feeling that we were offering a 
refuge and an opportunity to the oppressed of 
all nations. In our satisfaction at being big, 
prosperous and in love with all the earth we 
overlooked the fact that along with this motley 
multitude came a tremendous responsibility and 
the necessity for very definite action. Our 
loose, sloppy, spread-eagle thinking made one 
thing in theory and quite another thing in prac- 
tice. Instead of training this newcomer in the 
spirit of our best traditions we left his trans- 
formation to chance and he became the victim 
of the scheming political trickster who played 
upon his prejudices and created the hyphen 
vote. Instead of placing proper safeguards 
around these strangers until they were able to 
protect themselves, we allowed them to be ex- 
ploited by the padrone, the labor contractor, the 
employer of child labor and the foreign propa- 
gandist. 

We woke with a shock when it came to us 
that there were thousands among us plotting to 
aid their royal masters across the seas, that the 
Bolshevist agitator from the Bronx was de- 
nouncing us in the streets of Petrograd as a 
nation of hypocrites and our boasted liberty and 
opportunity a sham, but could we from our hav- 
ing any definite plan or knowledge of how he 
may have been treated here, feel sure he had 
not good reasons personally for his assertions. 


Consequently the first step in the Americani- 
zation process is a_ definite plan of procedure 
from the moment the alien lands on our soil 
until he understands our language and becomes 
a citizen. We must keep in mind the history 
of our neglect and take steps to regain the con- 
fidence which we have lost. We cannot convert 
a man to our view until he sees something in 
it worth his while, something that will make him 
a better man and give him a richer life. In 
short, give him a new ideal. - 


To do this our strongest ally will be his child. 
My experience with many races has been, if you 
can win the child you have won the parent. All 
humanity meets on common ground in love of 
its children. For this reason our efforts must 
centre around the school. His child is com- 
pelled to attend the school and for that reason 
we can get the parent there. In the school he 
must be able to find entertainment that is truly 
American. In the school he must be able to se- 
cure all necessary information as how to pro- 
ceed to protect himself against any difficulty 
which may arise and where to go for help. In 
this way we are placing within his reach one in- 
stitution always at his command, one in which 
he will be received courteously and find some 
one who can speak his language. His child or 
some other child of his race and religion is there 
to act as his mediator. 


Through the children the different nationali- 
ties can be reached, drawn into school, led to 
form social clubs, to co-operate with other clubs 
for the good of the entire district and thus break 
up the isolated racial groups which are made so 
easily into hot beds of old world superstition 
and dangerous propaganda. We must have the 
necessary equipment and clerical assistance in 
our schools to do this work. This makes the 
public school play a much larger part than it 
has hitherto, but a part which it must assume as 
the most effective community unit if American 
ideals are to prevail. 

A law should also be passed making it abso- 
lutely impossible for the daughter of any for- 
eign-born parent, of sufficient mentality, to 
leave school before completing the work of the 
eight grades. Many now leave from the sixth 
and seventh. These girls will be the mothers 
of the next generation. How are they going to 
teach American ideals to their children and make 
American homes, handicapped as they are in 
coming from a foreign home, if they leave 
school without that eighth year? Because of 
their being older and more mature during that 
last year the skillful teacher can do more to 
train them for patriotic womanhood than in all 
of their previous school course. 
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It was a World-Peace War. 


AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES IN 
FRANCE 


The Young Men’s Christian Association is 
rising to the new emergency most efficiently. 
The suddenness with which the enemy col- 
lapsed, from Bulgaria and Turkey to Austria 
and Germany, has changed the focus of all war 
work, but all is not over over there, and while 
there is an American brigade over there there 
will be more need than ever of the educational 
program. 

When men were at the front, or expecting 
every day to go to the front, when there was a 
chance of an eternity emergency, there was 
little serious thought of scholastic devotion. 

Now the fighting is over, over there, and 
there are over two million American soldiers 
just waiting till their turn comes to be de- 
mobilized, and their thought is inevitably about 
home life. 

Practically every man wants to do more 
than he did before he went across. Most of 
them expect a better job. They take our en- 
thusiasm literally. They expect the industrial 
and commercial world to welcome them to a 
new and better life. 

They know that this will not come by magic. 
They know that they must connect with oppor- 
tunities, they know that they will be at a dis- 
advantage when it comes to securing new and 
better positions than they had before they 
were drafted. The only way in which a man 


over there can hope to have an advantageous 
new start in civic life is through the educa- 
tional department of the Y. M. C. A. 

It will not help a fellow any to have a Y. M. 
C. A. man say: “Oh, yes, I gave him ciga- 
rettes, or chocolates, or I wrote a letter for 
him,” but it will help immensely to have a Y. 
M. C. A. educator say: “Yes, he was in my 
class, I know him well. He was dead-in-ear- 
nest.” 

No returned soldier is likely to find advan- 
tageous place as a student in any American 
educational institution if he begins by saying: 
“No, I did no studying over there, I did not 
feel like it.” 

Every young man who wants to come back 
to college knows that his best introduction to 
an opportunity in school here is through the 
hearty recommendation of some one in educa- 
tional Y. M. C. A. work. 

Every one of the two million men knows 
that whether he comes back to his old job or 
a new one he needs the acquaintance and the 
influence as’ a teacher over there of a Y. M. 
C. A. educator. 

And aside from the personal business advan- 
tage, everyone, officer, non-com, or private, 
who has been in such a strenuous other life, 
needs to be brought back to mental vigor and 
alertness 

And such educators! It were well ‘to have 
even traditional schoolmasters, how infinitely 
more does it mean to such men to_ have, 
literally, the big men in education in leadership 
and inspiration. 

Who can estimate the significance of having 
two million men under such virile and _ vital 
leadership as comes through Anson Phelps 
Stokes of Yale, John Erskine of Columbia, 
President Kenyon L. Butterfield of Massachu- 
setts State College, Superintendent Frank E. 
Spaulding of Cleveland, Professor Coleman of 
Chicago University and one hundred leaders 
in administrative positions, six hundred brigade 
educational secretaries, sixty special educa- 
tional lecturers, and six hundred teachers and 
organizers whom these men have selected. 

Educational efficiency is at its height with 
the American Expeditionary Force in France. 


FESS FOR SPEAKER 


It is possible that Simeon D. Fess, educa- 
tor and hearty champion of education, may be 
elected Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives a year hence. 

It is too good to rejoice over yet awhile. 
The honor surely belongs to him, because he 
was chairman of the Congressional Committee 
under whose leadership the Republicans have 
a majority of forty-one in Congress. 

Mr. Fess has demonstrated in every way 
supreme wisdom in leadership. He is_ alert- 
minded, clear-headed, heroic without being 
reckless, scholarly without being scholastically 
snobbish, of the people and with the people, 
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without offending the traditionalists of the 
party. 

There is no other man. in Congress who has 
as many desirable qualities and at the same 
time is so free from personal and political an- 
tagonisms, 

If Mr. Fess is not elected Speaker it will be 
because somebody blunders: 

The Republicans need sublime wisdom in 
the next Congress to avoid repudiation § in 
1920, The unfortunate partisan blunder of the 
President is largely responsible for the Re- 
publican Congress. 

Partisan blunders on the part of the Répub- 
lican leaders will be as fatal to the party as 
was thé partisati appeal of the President. 

In one thing the American people are a unit 
and that is in a determination that nothing 
partisan is to be the prize of the war or of 
the War Peace. 

It is an emergency for which Mr. Fess 
seems to have been raised up. 


THE UNITED STATES IN THE WORLD 
WAR* 
Professor McMasters is one: of the world’s 
eminent writers of history. His style is bril- 
liant. His grasp of large problems is master- 
ful. His courage is admirable. He is always 
an American of the present day. 
In his latest volume, “The United States in 
the World War,” he has space enough to de- 
velop adequately every phase of the World 


War as related to the United States. It is a - 


book of nearly a quarter of a million words. 
It is apparent that Dr. McMasters really began 
writing this history on June 29, 1914, and that 
nothing escaped his notice, and that, day by 
day, he weighed every event in Germany and 
in every country that ultimately favored her; in 
Belgium, France, England and Italy, and in 
every country that ultimately favored them, 
and especially in the United States. The 
study comes down to the Russian situation and 
well into the year 1918. 

In every instance the papers and documents 
are given in full. Indeed, all significant private 
papers that were procurable are included. 

Teachers must be equipped with all the 
material that is here gathered. Teachers must 
know all that is knowable about the Peace 
War. For a time they must pay little heed to 
the Spanish War, the War of 1812-14, even the 
Civil War and the Revolutionary War. 

Yes, traditional pedagogy and_ theories 
and psychology and school surveys must wait 
awhile. 

McMasters is a_ better schoolmaster for 
teachers for 1918-19 than the professional 
schoolmaster. 


*The United States in the World War.” John Bach McMasters. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. Cloth. pages. Price, $3.00 net. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S TWENTY MILLION 


Pennsylvania is expected to make an appro- 
priation of approximately $20,000,000 for the 


increase of teachers’ salaries. There are many 
teachers in the state whose annual salary is 
only $6.00 a week for the year. This is not 
more than a day’s wage of many men who 
have had slight preparation for their work: 

There are many places in America where 
the grade teacher receives $23.00 a week for 
the fifty-two weeks. In one county in Pennsyl- 
vania there are forty-five teachers who receive 
but $315 for the year. 

The plan is to raise these low salaries to a 
decent figure while raising the higher salaries 
ten per cent. 

The total increase is expected to be twenty- 


five per cent. of the amount now appropriated 
for teachers’ salaries. 


McCONNELL SUCCEEDS SCHULZ 

Superintendent J. M. McConnell of North 
Dakota is to succeed State Superintendent C. 
G. Schulz of Minnesota on January 1 by ap- 
pointment of the Governor. 

Mr. Schulz has been state superintendent 
for ten years, and he has been one of the 
notable men in state leadership of the country. 

It has been a matter of common knowledge 
that Mr. Schulz was not in agreement with 
the Governor when he vetoed the appropriation 
of a million dollars for rural schools. In this 
Mr. Schulz was in accord with the educational 
sentiment of the country. 

It is the old, old story—the same that 
led to the defeat of Neil C. Macdonald in 
North Dakota and Uel W. Lamkin in Mis- 
souri, 

In the case of gubernatorial appointment, as 
in Minnesota, the cities are sure to have 
greater political influence with the appointing 
power than the country people. 

A state superintendent’s chief business is to 
help the schools of the state outside of the 
large cities. This is never good polities. It is 
the only educational attitude, but is never the 
political attitude. 

If a state superintendent is over devoted to 
rural schools, as Lamkin and Macdonald have 
been, the chances are that the big city vote 
will be too much for them to overcome. 

One of the tragedies of American education 
is the fact that country people do not respond 
at the polls to what is done for their schools, 
while city people respond at the polls when- 
ever any one saves a million dollars. _ 

We admire Mr. Schulz for standing by the 
country people, but we have no admiration for 
his judgment in opposing the veto of a million- 
dollar appropriation. 

We are proud of him as an educator, but he 
was a failure in looking after his own interests. 

The probability is that the Schulz _ episode 
will go farther than any other one thing 
toward taking educational affairs out of the 
hands of the state to a large extent. If Mr. 
Schulz’s defeat shall have sounded taps on 
city taxpayers’ domineerance, he will not have 
been defeated in vain, 
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Mr. McConnell will make a good stperinten- 
dent without doubt, and if he stays ten years 
he will do well. 


HENRY R. PATTENGILL 


Hon. Henry R. Pattengill, editor of Modera- 
tor Topics, Lansing, Michigan, died suddenly 
on November 26. 

Mr. Pattengill was an inspiring country 
school teacher, a more inspiring professor of 
the State Agricultural College of Michigan, 
one of the most widely known state superin- 
tendents of Michigan, a wise member of the 
board of trustees of the State Normal 
schools and of the State University and candi- 
date for governor. 

It is a trite way to put it, but it is the most 
expressive way to state a_ universally appre- 
ciated fact, that there never was and never will 
be but “one Pattengill.” “Pat was a popular 
designation which he enjoyed and the most 
widely used of the many widely used books which 
he published he christened “Pat’s Pick,” a 
book of the most popular songs. 

Mr. Pattengill was a whirlwind success on 
the lecture platform. He could send the cold 
chills down your back, raise the hair on end, 
and split your sides a-laughing, all in one 
sentence. 

Few schoolmen have used as many phrases 


‘that were at the same time wise and_ witty, 


brave and brilliant, as has he. 

“Ring the rising bell in the dormitory of the 
soul,” is a sample of hundreds of scintillating 
suggestions that dropped from his lips with- 
out effort, and he never seemed to appreciate 
that he had said a really wonderful thing. 

The world will never be quite the same with 
Pattengill over there, but there will be a new 
attraction over there because Pattengill is 
there. 


COMEDY NOT TRAGEDY 


Professor Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard 
has been one of the most intense anti-Germans 
we have known. His attitude was most pro- 
nounced in the days when Professor Munster- 
berg was under fire. 

From the first Dr. Hart was uncompromis- 
ingly with England, France and Belgium. He 
has written the most intensely patriotic pam- 
phlets for the National Security League—pam- 
phlets that have been circulated by the hun- 
dred thousand. 

No man in America has had a more uncom- 
promising American record than has he. Now 
the comedy of it all is the testimony presented 
to the Congressional investigating committee 
had his name in a list with Edward A. Rumeley, 
David Starr Jordan, William B. Hale, and many 
others as susceptible to German influence. The 
worst of it is that it makes one wonder if any 
of those in the list were as bad as we have been 
led to believe they were. 
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A DRIVE FOR TEACHERS 


_County Superintendent A. A. Hall, 
South Dakota, makes the most 
drive for 


Bison, 
interesting 
“the best teachers,” of which we 
know. He issues an eight-page leaflet with 


thirty-three pictures of attractive country 
schools and country school work. He is scat- 
tering it broadcast among teachers. He also 


issues an annual Bulletin of sixty- eight pages 
and 125 illustrations. For this there is a charge 
of twenty-five cents. 

In this modest but attractive 
Hall says 

“You ought to come to Perkins County, 
which has the most modern schools, most cen- 
tral schools, most standard schools, most 
teachers’ cottages, best equipped schools of 
any county in the state, and we want only the 
best teachers. 

“Wanted, fifty teachers for 
term Begin at $80.00 a month.” 


DEMOBILIZE S. A. T. C. 


The collapse of the Student Army Training 
Corps is almost as serious to many of the 
150,000 college and university students, 
governmentally supported, as was the collapse 
of the enemy in early November. 

Many of these 150,000, young men are in no 

position to finance themselves for the rest of 
the year. 
_ Many of the colleges and universities have 
invested in temporary buildings for which they 
now have no use, and some colleges have in- 
vested funds that they could ill spare. 

Of course everyone is rejoiced that the 
fighting is over, but the armistice has _ inter- 
fered with the plans of a million Americans not 
in the army. 

Demobilization is as unwelcome to some as 
it is welcome to others. 

It is all the price of peace. 


THE WOMEN’S YEAR 


There are now nine women state superinten- 
dents. Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston oi 
Washington, Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford of 
Colorado and Miss May Trumper of Montana 
were not up for re-election. 

Miss Ethel E. Redfield of Idaho and Miss 
Edith K. O. Clark were re-elected, and Miss 
Minnie Neilson of North Dakota, Miss 
Wooster of Kansas and Miss Annie Webb 
Blanton of Texas are new names in states in 
which they supplant men. 

Now one-seventh of the state superinten- 
dents are women. Not a large proportion. 


-0-@-0-@ 


PRESIDENT MacKINNON 


Chere will be general rejoicing among the 
educational friends of _Duncan MacKinnon, 


leaflet Mr. 


eight-months 


long the efficient superintendent of San Diego, 
California, and during. the past year Food Ad- 
ministrator of the county, that he is now presi- 
dent of the United States National Bank of 
San Diego. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


The President’s address at the opening of the 
short session of Congress was earnest and elo- 
quent in its tribute to the valor of American 
soldiers and sailors, and illuminating in its con- 
sideration of some domestic questions, but it 
was a disappointment to those who had expected 
that the President would take Congress and the 
country into his confidence as to his reasons for 
attending the Peace Conference, and the policy 
which he was intending to outline when the dis- 
cussions opened. He gave comparatively little 
time to the subject, and his address was received 
without enthusiasm. It seems a pity that, since 
the President felt it his paramount duty to go, 
and the mission which he assumed was one of 
unquestionable importance, he could not have so 
shaped his plans as to secure a more cordial sup- 
port from Congress. 


THE PEACE CONGRESS. 


The meeting of the Peace Congress has been 
definitely fixed for the first week in January, 
and it is expected that its deliberations will con- 
tinue until at least the first week in May. The 
problems which it will have to consider are 
many and difficult, especially those relating to 
the rights and claims of the small states. It is 
not strange that it should take four months to 
settle the results of more than four years of 
war. The making of new maps was never an 
easy process, and more than once Europe has 
found itself plunged into a new war while try- 
ing to adjust the results of an earlier war. It 
is greatly to be hoped that no divisive questions 
may arise among the Entente Allies; nothing 
else could so play into the hands of Germany. 

THE FIRST QUESTION OF ALL. 

The first question of all is what stable gov- 
ernment there is in Germany which can be dealt 
with at the Congress. Is the Socialist Republic 
genuine, and is it capable of maintaining order, 
and carrying the new and heavy responsibilities 
resulting from the peace penalties? Or is it 
merely a shield behind which the reactionary 
elements, the militarists, can carry out their 
schemes for a restoration of the old order? 
The present attitude of the population in the 
districts which the American army of occupa- 
tion has taken over is sullen and not reassuring; 
but it may change when it is perceived that the 
Americans intend to act consistently in the spirit 
of General Pershing’s proclamation, with no in- 
tention of making war upon a civilian popula- 
tion, and yet prepared to deal sternly with any 
manifestations of violence. ~ 

WORK STILL TO BE DONE. 


It has been generally understood that it would 
not be possible, within any short period, to re- 
lease all or most of the American troops who 
have been serving in France ;-but few have been 
prepared for the announcement that an occupa- 
tional force of about 1,250,000 Americans would 


be necessary. Conditions incident to the break- 
ing up of the Central Empires and the forma- 
tion of new states, and the struggles already in 
sight between Bolshevikism and the red flag on 
one side and some approximation to stable gov- 
ernment on the other present a very difficult! 
and dangerous situation; and it would be the 
height of folly to assume that the trouble was 
all over when the peace conditions were signed. 
American troops are especially well qualified to 
serve as an army of occupation, because it will 
be clear to the people concerned that the coun- 
try behind them has no ulterior aims except 
the securing of permanent peace. 


A NEW ULTIMATUM. 

Marshal Foch has sent a new ultimatum to the 
German armistice delegates, demanding imme- 
diate compliance with the terms-as to the sur- 
render of the required number of locomotives. 
The Germans have made persistent attempts to 
secure a lightening of the armistice conditions 
in this particular, and it is reasonably certain 
that they will evade the conditions if they can. 
The flimsiest pretext of all is the claim that 
they need time to repair the locomotives before 
they turn them over. This solicitude to sur- 
render them in the best condition is a new 
demonstration of German courtesy; but it will 
deceive no one, least of all. Marshal Foch. In 
this, and in some other details of the armistice, 
the Germans may be counted on to evade any- 
thing that they can. 


THE CASUALTY LISTS. 


It is a distressing situation which has been 
created by the delays in the publication of the 
casualty lists. Whether the responsibility rests 
on the-authorities in France or on those over 
here is not clear, but it is amazing that consid- 
erably less than one-half of the casualties which 
have occurred since the United States went in- 
to the war have thus far been reported, and 
the relatives and friends of the soldiers remain 
in cruel ignorance of their fate. A total of at 
least 160,000 casualties is still to be reported, 
and, according to Secretary Baker, deaths which 
occurred as long ago as the first of September 
are just being received by the War Department. 
If the trouble is due in part, as has been inti- 
mated, to an overcrowding of the cables, it 
could be remedied by General Pershing’s send- 
ing over by courier the complete lists to date; 
but there is delay also on this side, for some 
Senators have testified that it requires twelve 
days, on the average, to get replies from the 
adjutant general to letters sent from the Senate 
Office Building. 

THE CHILIAN-PERUVIAN WAR MENACE, 

The situation betweeen Chili and Peru grows 
more and more threatening, and it is admitted 
at Washington that the State Department has 
made representations in the interests of peace 


Continued on page 615. 
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HAIL TO OLD GLORY 


[Words by Blanche Ingersoll Chapin. Melody by 
Henry C. Work. “Marching Through Georgia.” ] 
Ring! O Bells, for victory, and sound the trump of fame; 
Fling our starry banner wide in Liberty’s dear name! 
Ever in her noble cause triumphant let it flame. 

Hail! ever hail to Old Glory! 


CHORUS. 


Ring on! Ring on! for Right has won the day! 

From sea to sea dread Might has lost its sway; 

Democracy shall rule the World forever and for aye! 
Hail! ever hail to Old Glory! 


Proud Columbia’s valiant sons upon the fields of France, 
With the Allied armies brave, have gained the great 
advance! 
Truth their shining armor and Democracy their lance. 
Hail! ever hail to Old Glory! 


Ring! ye Bells of Memory, the story of our Past; 

Ring for all Humanity a freedom-rich and vast; 

Night has faded into Morn and golden Day at last! 
Hail! ever hail to Old Glory! 


THE NETHERLANDERS, AND WORDS WE 
OWE THEM 


BY JOEL N. ENO, A.M. 


The people of the Netherlands (Nederlanden) 
do not call themselves “Dutch,” a name that 
when the English first borrowed it meant what 
we now call German; “Teut-onic” and Teut-sch, 
Deut-sch, being merely the Latin and the na- 
tive form of the same original. The language 
of the Netherlands is Nederlandsch; but be- 
cause Holland is the most populous and influ- 
ential part, the whole country is often called 
Holland, and with still more reason the lan- 
guage should be called Hollandish, the. equiva- 
lent of the native “Hollandsch,” for it is the 
official language of the country, which is 
slightly larger than one of our smaller states, 
having 12,648 square miles of area, exclusive of 
the Zuyder Zee and the Dollart. while Mary- 
land: has 12,210 square miles. Both are larger 
than Belgium, which has only 11,373 square 
miles. 

The people of the northern and eastern parts 
of the Netherlands are among the nearest rela- 
tives of the Saxons, who settled that part of 
England south of the Thames, having the same 
tall, long-headed, blonde type of men, and being 
Frisians in the north and along the coast and 
Saxons farther inland. There is a mixture of 
Alpine in North and South Holland nearly to 
the Rhine, strong in Zealand, and across the 
Rhine in the south of Belgium—dark people of 
medium height. The Saxon shades off into 
Low Frankish near the Rhine, and most of 
Northern Belgium is Low Frank. The _lan- 
guage, Flemish, is only a dialectic variation 
from that of the Netherlands, as shown in the 
name of it—Vlaemsch in Belgium, Viaamsch in 
the Netherlands. Anciently they called a Ro- 
manized Gaul of what is now Hainault, Namur, 
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Liege, and Luxemburg, a “Wala,” that is, a 
foreigner, from which the French have made 
“Walloon,” i. e., a French-speaking Belgian, in 
our times. 

English-speaking people can readily recog- 
nize a large number of the Hollandish every- 
day words, as “bloem,” English bloom, with 
the same pronunciation; “boek,” Eng. book; 
“goed,” Eng. good. God, hard, harp, haven, 
are the same in both languages; as tin, and 
many other words, which differ in both from 
German, which has Zinn for “tin,” and z regu- 
larly in nouns which in English and Hollandish 
begin with t; as “zu,” Eng. to, and Hol. toe. 

The Hollanders, having always had to fight 
the sea, have been famous seamen, and from 
them the English have borrowed a large num- 
ber of sea terms, as ahoy, aloof, avast, ballast, 
belay, boom (a pole on a ship), deck, hold, 
hull, lighter, marline, moor-ing, reef (of a sail), 
reef (a rocky ridge), sheer (off), skipper, sloop 
(fishing), smack, splice, yacht, yawl; also the 
words boor, boss (a master), brackish, brandy, 
burgomaster, caboose, clamp, clinker, drill (to 


bore and to train), duck (cloth), easel, elope, 
fop, frolic, fumble, gas, glib, groove, growl, 
gruff, gulp, heckle, hop (plant), hustle,  isin- 


glass, jeer, kink, knapsack, landscape, lash (to 
tie), ledger, loiter, manikin, measles, mope, 
morass, mumps, ogle, rant, rover, ruffle, skate 
(for ice), slim, sloven, snap, snip, snuff, sprat, 
stoker, stove, stripe, sutler, swab, switch, tang 
(strong taste), tattoo (of drum), toy, trick, trig- 
ger, uproar, wagon, and through old Hofland- 
ish, to deck, firkin, foist, hogshead, hoist, hoy- 
den, huckster, ravel; through French, to 
dredge, drug, hackney, placard, and to stay. 
We have only about twenty words directly 
from German, and some of these are technical, 
not common: bismuth, Dutch, feldspar, fuchsia 
(from the name Fuchs), hock (wine), huzzah, 
landau, maulstick, meerschaum, mesmerize 
(from the name Mesmer), plunder, poodle, 
quartz, shale, swindler, waltz, and zinc. Most 
of our words from the High German class are 
Frankish, coming to England with the Norman 
language and Old French. 


AMERICANISM 


Ironton, Ohio, Charles E. McCorkle, super- 
intendent, places “Americanism” on the same 
regular schedule as arithmetic. Every day, at 
a given hour, the students recite as definitely 
and are graded as conscientiously as in any other 
school subject. The cause and responsibility 
for the war, the great tragedies and critical 
military and political events of the war are em- 
phasized and clarified, and the part the United 
States has played js glorified, This is likely 
to be a feature of all coyrses of study everys 
where, 
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THE CHESTER EXPERIMENT 


The United States government through the 
Department of Labor by its special Commission 
on Living Conditions has appointed a War 
Workers .Community Service Committee for 
Chester and vicinity. In the letters of appoint- 
ment from Washington over the signature of 
Joseph Lee, president of the National War 
Workers Community Service, the field of action 
is outlined as follows :— 

“What similar committees have done through 
‘War Camp Community Service’ for soldiers 
and sailors, this new committee is to do for in- 
dustrial workers. 

“It is to reduce labor turnover and to 
strengthen morale and efficiency through com- 
munity organization and activities such as, for 
example, community singing, baths and comfort 
stations, clubhouses, games, dances, neighborly 
socials and through larger uses of parks, schools 
and other social resources.” 

The armistice and prospective peace will not 
interrupt or diminish this industrial community 
service, which is designed to be permanent. 

Chester is the first city organized for “War 
Workers Community Service.” This gives an 
opportunity to make Chester known for lead- 
ership in good works. To six or ‘seven hun- 
dred industrial cities Chester's pioneer achieve- 
ments in these new lines may be useful. 

To begin the development of the work the 
committee establishes the following depart- 
ments :— 


The executive committee authorizes work- 
ing committees to make appropriate arrange- 
ments as needed for the development of activi- 
ties including: Community singing; clubhouses; 
baths and comfort stations; dances, socials, en- 
tertainments, dinners; athletics, games, hikes; 
and the promotion of physical efficiency; pag- 
eants, dramatics, folk dances; girls’ and 
women’s activities and groups; larger uses of 
schools, parks, fraternal buildings, armory, 
churches, library and other resources; hospital- 
ity, auto rides, fellowship; neighborhood or- 
ganizations and activities. 

With the local and national industries of 
Chester the executive committee is authorized to 
arrange for the largest possible measure of co- 
operation and support—through their service, 
housing, employment and other departments, 
through their commanding officials and in every 
appropriate way. 

In all committees and working groups the 
industrial workers, men and women, are to be 
strongly represented. The committee definitely 
approves the policy to emphasize the fact that 
this movement is not something handed down; 
but an organization of the people themselves, 
representing all elements of community life, 
called together under the auspices of the United 
States government to develop popular activi- 
ties and_ relationships which enrich and 
strengthen community life. 


> 


WAR WORK IN ST. LOUIS 


[Superintendent John W. Withers of St. Louis is- 
sues for the board of education by far the most il- 
luminating report on war work in a city that we 
have seen. It is a profusely illustrated pamphlet of 
160 pages (6 by 9 inches.) ] 


Contrary to general belief that the war would 
have a disastrous effect on the public schools, 
the exact opposite has been the case. The war 
with its resultant activities has stimulated a 
desire to learn on the part of nearly all pupils 
in practically all subjects. 

Arithmetic, which has always been a stum- 
bling block to many pupils, has been given in- 
creased importance through practical problems 
connected with savings and investment in thrift 
stamps, Liberty bonds, food conservation, and 
reclamation of waste products. 

History work has received an_ impetus 
through the participation of the children in Red 
Cross contributions, the sale of Liberty bonds 
and thrift stamps, salvage of various kinds, 
conservation of food, patriotic parades and pub- 
lic meetings. Pupils have realized more im- 
mediate motives for studying history; conse- 
quently .they show greater enthusiasm, work 
harder and co-operate better in recitations than 
formerly. 


The work in geography has been greatly en- 
riched by the attention given to war problems. 
Much interest has been aroused in this study 
in attempting to find out the part played by 
physiographic factors in the success and failures 
of both sides in the war. 

Drawing has been intensified by the war spirit. 
Many posters have been made for the purpose 
of giving publicity to the various movements 
and of educating the people of the home com- 
munities to the necessity of responding to all 
the requests of the government for co-operation 
in the task of carrying on the war. 

School gardens, for several years a most 
practical part of school work, have seemingly 
over night transformed themselves into — thrift 
gardens, with all that the name implies in pro- 
moting and encouraging thrift. These gardens 
now afford new problems for work in drawing, 
reading, composition, arithmetic, and nature 
study. They have provided much valuable food 
for the families of thrift pupils, while the sur- 
plus has been marketed and converted into 
cash to swell the funds of the Junior Red Cross. 
Many children have utilized their study of the 
thrift school gardens in making home _ thrift 
gardens which will provide money for the fam- 
ily and'money with which to buy thrift stamps. 
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Thrift stamps to the amount of $315,468 were 


sold in the schools during the first six months 


of 1918. 

Liberty bonds sold through the schools in the 
Third Liberty Loan drive amounted to $4,452- 
300, with a total of 34,879 subscribers. The re- 
port shows that about twenty per cent. of all 
the subscriptions obtained in St. Louis and 
nearly ten per cent. of the totat sum of sub- 
scriptions in St. Louis were given through the 
public schools. 

In the Harris Teachers College and the high 
schools much work of an unusual character was 
attempted and successfully completed. Every 
high school in the city had a 100 per cent. 
Junior Red Cross membership, ‘totaling 9,928 
students. 

With the Food Administration the schools 
co-operated heartily. Not only have the school 
lunch rooms complied with all requests of the 
government, but the children have been instru- 
mental in carrying the message home and see- 
ing that the homes also carried out the request 
of the government. To the Hoover pledge 
127,934 signatures were obtained. 


CALIFORNIA STATISTICS 


Of 1,339 elementary school principals, 900, or 67%, are 
women. Of the 296 high school principals (outside of 
cities), 11, or less than 4%, are women. In both, among 
regular teachers, the majority of women is marked, 97.9% 
in*elementary schools, and in the high schools 69.2%. Of 
the supervisors and teachers of special subjects also, the 
women teachers are to men teachers as about three to 
one in the elementary schools; but 57% to 43% in the 
high school. Of the total number of elementary teachers, 
exclusive of district superintendents, a fraction more 
than 93% are women; and of the total body of teachers, 
including district superintendents, a fraction only less 
than 93% are women. 

Among room teachers, men and women receive almost 
the same salaries. Of supervisors and teachers of special 
subjects, men are paid from 3% to 11% more; and men 
principals 27.4% more. 

The range of variation between lowest and _ highest 
salaries in high school is greater with women teachers 
than with men; excluding high school principalships, the 
range is slightly greater with men. In the elementary 
schools the range from lowest to highest salaries is aston- 
ishing. But the range for men and women elementary 
principals, teachers and special supervisors. small, 
though large in any one group within each sex. This is, 
of course, due ‘largely to the differing sizes of schools, 
but the two sexes seem to share about equally in the 
divergencies. 

Of the 311 high schools in the state, but 24% of these 
are in city school districts. The Union, or joint Union 
High Schools, have doubled in ten years. In the statis- 
tical statements of the State Department no segregation 
is made of the non-city high schools, either as to students 
or relative cost. There must come through the operation 
of the Smith-Hughes Act, and the new Motivation of 
Country Life, which is already apparent, enlargements 
and enrichment of and increased financial support for the 
rural and village schools of intermediate and high schooi 
grade. In any rational meaning of the term, if anything 
like equal educational opportunities are to be accorded 
the children under eighteen years of age throughout the 
state, country and town communities must receive far 
more attention, better organization and better care than 
they now have. 
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The total expenditure for elementary schools for 1918 
was nearly $13,500,000 for a little short of 450,000 chil- 
dren; and in the high schools, nearly $7,000,000 for 127,- 
000 pupils. The discouraging feature of this condition is 
that with 450,000 children in the elementary schools at 
some time during the year, the average daily attendance 
was but 78 per cent. of the number. 

There were teachers enough paid for the work to care 
for the entire number, 31 children to each teacher; the 
average number in regular attendance was but 25 to each 
teacher. The average attendance in the high school was 
barely 50% of the number enrolled. It would be inter- 
esting to learn what are the reasons for this discrepancy 
between the number of children coming into the school 
and the number staying. Perhaps it is due in part to 
unsuitable teaching, or unattractive or fruitless curricula, 
or to a low educational sentiment in certain communities, 
the indifference of parents, the lure of wage-earning, or 
what-not. It is a pathetic and menacing situation. No 
business or manufacturing enterprise would consent to 
having the investments actively productive upon 50% to 
78% of its venture. Yet just that is the case with the 
schools, and it is not in place to excuse ourselves be- 
cause other societies show a like condition—The Sierra 
Educational News. 
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SCHOOLS MUST TEACH LOYALTY 


[From the New York World.] 

It is unfortunately true, as Dr. Ira S. Wile of the 
Board of Education said in a public address, that, the 
question whether it is “the function of the school system 
to teach ioyalty” is “causing a good deal of discussion.” 
If Dr. Wile also said, as reported, that “the public is not 
prepared to answer” that inquiry, he is sadly mistaken. 

The public has answered, from the foundation of the 
Republic. It answered even before the Republic was 
more than a fair vision in men’s hopes. Nathan Haile 
was a schoolmaster. Every school in New York State 
has its flag. The salute to the colors, the personal pledge 
of loyalty, by pupils-of many races in New York City, is 
a scene whose solemn beauty, moves beholders sometimes 
to tears. 

“Is a teacher,” Dr. Wile asks, “permitted to hold views 
contrary to those of the prevailing Government, to teach 
those views in the class, or is it that the teacher has a 
dual personality, that of a citizen and of a teacher?” No 
dual personality is involved. The declaration of war, the 
selective draft, the bond and tax acts, are laws. Both a 
“teacher and a citizen” are presumed to be law-abiding. 

Whether this is a favorable time for one in high au- 
thority over schools even to raise the question how far 
2 teacher is right in breaking the laws,and in counselling 
others to break the laws, of the nation whose citizenship 
he claims and whose employment he accepts, the public is 
“prepared to answer.” 


MINISTERING ANGELS 
DEDICATED TO THE RED Cross py JAMES H. PENNIMAN. 
[Air: “Integer vitzxe.”] 


Pure as the flowers brought with sweet devotion, 

Beaming with sunshine, ministering angels, 

Round the white couches serve with faithful tenderness, 
Sisters of the Red Cross. 


Comfort our heroes, ministering angels, 

Care for the wounded in their pain and anguish, 

Bind up their hurts, send messages to loved ones, 
Sisters of the Red Cross. 


Blue service stars are turning into golden, 
As shadows deepen, ministering angels, ‘ 


With holy fervor, whisper inspiration, 
Sisters of the Red Cross. 
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NEW YORK SOCIETY FOR THE EXP 2. 
MENTAL STUDY OF EDUCATION 
The present turmoil in Europe emphasizes the supreme 
importance of education for a democracy. The social 
and economic re-organization that impends after the war 
will necessitate a careful, scientific examination of our 


educational procedures, and unremitting effort to bring 


them to the highest point of efficiency. Realizing the 
need for scientific studies of education, a number of 
prominent educators in New York City and vicinity have 


organized a New York Society for the Experimental 


Study of Education. It is hoped that the society will be- 
come a rallying point for all those interested in the 
scientific. improvement of education. Among the mem- 


-bers are Associate Superintendents Edson, McAndrew, 


O'Shea, Shallow, Straubenmuller and Tildsley, many dis- 
trict superintendents and principals of high and ele- 
mentary schools, Professor E. L. Thorndike of Teach- 


ers College, Professor G. D. Strayer, president of the 


National Education Association, Dr. Abraham Flexner 
of the General Education Board, and many investigators 
connected with educational foundations. The society 
organized by electing officers as follows: President, Dis- 
trict Superintendent William E. Grady; vice-president, 
Principal Stephen F. Bayne, Public School 5, Manhattan; 
secretary-treasurer, J. Carleton Bell, Brooklyn Training 
School for Teachers; members of executive committee, 
District Superintendent Arthur C. Perry, Jr., and Pro- 
fessor Truman Lee Kelley of Teachers College. 


- 
J. A. E., Massachusetts: “The unvarying custom of 


commending and of seeing the brighter side makes your 


paper a most effective tonic for workers in a field where 
discouragements are far too many.” 
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BRITISH WOMEN 


Women have replaced 1,413,000 men in industrial, pro- 
fessional and civil service positions in Great Britain in 
the last three years. There has been an increase of 1,426,- 
000 in the number of English women employed since 
July, 1914. 

There are 89,000 women employed in agriculture, 67,- 
500 holding positions classified under finance and bank- 
ing, and 94,500 filling places of men on tramways and in 
general transport work. 

In clerical and banking positions apparently women are 
fully replacing men, except in the relatively few positions 
requiring long training and experience which they have 
not yet had time to acquire. In commercial positions the 
general opinion seems to be that they are taking the work 
in a satisfactory manner. On the tramways and busses 
their work as conductors has been satisfactory. There 
is a diversity of opinion about their success as motormen. 
In the munition trades, where they have had perhaps the 
best chance to show what they can do, they have proved 
highly satisfactory, but in general their work has not 
been the same as that of the men whose places they have 
been taking. 


THE AMERICAN’S CREED FREE 


An artistic, illustrated color print of the American’s 
Creed, as approved in Congress April 13, 1918, with. the 
story of the origin of the Creed and the doctrinal author- 
ities upon which it rests, will be furnished free to teach- 
ers who apply through their principals to Matthew Page 
Andrews, chairman, Publicity Committee of the Execu- 
tive Council for the American’s Creed, 849 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


BOOK TABLE 


HOW TO TEACH SPECIAL SUBJECTS. By Calvin 
N. Kendall and George A. Mirick. Boston,,New York 
and Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 310 
pp. Price, $1.60. 

This book can but prove helpful to teachers of all 
grades, and especially to principals and superintendents. 
The first chapter, thirty-five pages, is by Marie Turner 
Harvey, Porter School, Kirksville, Missouri, and her as- 
sistant in their nationally famous rural school. In this 
chapter are given unusually inspiring suggestions as to 
Morning Exercises, Closing of School Exercises, Special 
Day Programs and advice as Collateral Reading. 

The chapter on Music is by D. R. Gebhard, professor 
of music in George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville. Mr. Gebhard gave the Kirksville, Missouri, State 
Normal School a national reputation. It was believed to 
have the best music of any normal school in the United 
States. This chapter, sixty-four pages, presents graphically 
his views of public school music. 

The chapter on Physical Education and Play is by Dr. 
E. A. Peterson of Cleveland. 

The chapter on Seat Work in Primary Grades is by 
Harriet E. Peet, Salem, Mass., State Normal School; 
Drawing and Applied Art, by Fred H. Daniels, Newton, 
Massachusetts; Nature Study and Elementary Agricul- 
ture, by A. M. Hurlbert, New Jersey State Leader in 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work. 


THE HOME AND COUNTRY READERS. Fully illus- 
trated. Book I. Grade V. By Mary A. Laselle, New- 
ton, Massachusetts, Public Schools. Boston and Chi- 
cago: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. 266 pp. Price, 65 
cents, net. 

Miss Laselle has the setting for the preparation of 
School Readers. She is a teacher in an exceptionally good 
school system, a woman who knows literature through a 
wide range, and a teacher with appreciation of boys and 
girls, esnecially those from ten to fifteen. 

She classifies her admirable selections as “Home Life,” 
“Out-of-Door Life,” “The Past in Fact and Fancy,” and 
“American Ideals.” ‘ 

She is fortunate in having Little, Brown & Co. as her 
pubiishers, since they hawe’a range of copyrighted 
material to which she has access. 110 


LABORATORY MANUAL FOR FIELD CROPS. By 
Chester C. Farr. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 163 pp. Price, 52 cents. 

A practical county agricultural agent out of his experi- 
ence has prepared a book with forty-four practicums 
which any country teacher can use with ease and profit. 
Each practicum is stated concisely. Tlie object is given, 
the materials, the method, the studies and references are 
clearly given in each case. Aside from the general 
studies there are special practicums on corn, wheat, oats, 
rye, weeds, alfalfa, clover, common grasses, common 
legumes, root crops, potatoes, flax and cotton. 


HOME AND COMMUNITY HYGIENE. A Textbook 
of Personal and Public Health. By Jean Broadhurst, 
Ph.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 118 
illustrations. Cloth. 428 pp. Price, $2, net. 

Among the many phases of war modification none is 
more impressive than the transformation of public and 
professional sentiment regarding private and community 
health. The first reports of the physical inefficiency of 
the draftees were appalling. The revelation made it easy 
to secure appropriations for medical inspection and school 
nurses. It also awoke parents as well as teachers to the 
seriousness of the situation resulting from inadequate 
attention to the health of children. Beyond all this, how- 
ever, is the effect it has had upon physicians and surgeons 
in removing “the veil of mystery.” There is an almost 
universal substitution of plain English for Latin, and 
diseases are called by their common names. This has 
made a demand for new books for home and school, one 
of the most elaborate and modern of which is this by Dr. 
Jean Broadhurst. 

What are the chief enemies of health? The first chap- 
ter describes them. Second, what is the human machine? 
A splendid outline is given in chapter two. Then follow 
chapters dealing with each item that demands attention: 
Food, milk, water, air and ventilation; cleanliness (in 
sewerage and refuse disposal), how disease is carried; 
our defences against disease, when it attacks, how to 
treat it; how to make a health fortress of the home, of 
the school, of the library, church and other | meeting 
p'aces; how to protect and care for babies; how to attain 
vigorous old age; how to defeat that terrible plague of 
civilized life, tuberculosis; how to protect the working 
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man and woman from accident and disease; how to keep 
the mind well; what military hygiene aims to do; why the 
city is safer than the country for human life and how to 
improve rural hygiene; ‘the value of vital statistics, and 
health education as a universal conscription that is des- 
tined to save human life in the future from the dangers 
now threatening it on every hand. Finally, why the 
Health Board in city and’ state is the citizen’s best friend, 
to be aided in every way possible. 


FIRST STEPS IN AMERICANIZATION. A Hand- 
book for Teachers. By James J. Mahoney and Charles 
M. Herlihy. Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Cloth. 140 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

r. Mahoney, principal of the Lowell, Massachusetts, 
State Normal School, and Mr. Herlihy, assistant super- 
intendent of Cambridge, Massachusetts, have attained an 
enviable reputation in idealization and _ realization of 
making loyal and efficient Americans out of any and all 
newcomers from foreign lands. : 

In this book these men give teachers the clearest view 

“of what ought to be done, and the most specific direc- 

tions as to how to do what ought to be done to produce 

in the melting pot clarified American citizens. 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Charles and 
Mary Lamb. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. Illustrated. Price, $2. 

It is a pleasure to welcome an old friend who comes 
to us in a new dress, in such an attractive and charming 
guise. Lamb’s “Tales” has probably done more to popu- 
larize the study of Shakespeare among young people than 
any single volume. It tells in easy prose the story of the 
greatest of these dramas, twenty in all. 

The present volume is in large type with generous 
pages and margins. It is delightfully illustrated with 
sixteen full-page colored plates by Gertrude D. Ham- 
mond, and is altogether one of those worth-while books 
which perpetuate a favorite classic in a fitting way. 


THE SPARTAN TWINS. Written and illustrated by 
Lucy Fitch Perkins. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 160 pp. Price, 64 
cents. 

The spirit of ‘these times is broken in upon in a re- 
freshing portrayal in the language of childhood of a scene 
twenty-five centuries ago. 

Children will be as fascinated with the book as though 
it were a book of today, and it has the vigor and virility 
that comes from the classics that have survived 2,500 
years. It is well worth while to have the children in 
these new days get somewhat of the flavor of the very 
old days. 


FATHER THRIFT AND HIS ANIMAL FRIENDS. 
By Joseph C. Sindelar. With pictures by Helen 
Geraldine Hodge. Chicago: The Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany. Cloth. 128 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

In a delightful bit of impersonation the author and 
illustrator of “Father Thrift and His Friends” have 
magnified various phases of Thrift by the use of the 
Owl, the Bear, the Woodpecker, the Beavers, the Gray 
Foxes and the Red Foxes, the Red Squirrel, Bunny Cot- 
tontail, Robins, Crows, Blackbirds, Insects and Worms. 


A TREASURY OF FOLK TALES. By Lilian Gask, 
author of “True Stories About Dogs,” etc. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Price, 50 cents, net. 
The spirit of a people is to be found in the tales told 

at the village gatherings, and often handed down from 

father to son for hundreds of years. The present col- 
lection of stories, while possessing historic interest, is ad- 
dressed first of all to the young folks, who will find it 
charming on its own account. There are eight tales in 
all, taken from the Arabic, Bohemian, Russian, Servian, 

Slovak. and Turkish countries. “The Four Seasons” is 

from Bohemia of the kindness of four old men who 

camped in the forest and controlled the changing year. 

In “The Golden Fish” (Russian) is the story of an un- 

satisfied greed and how it overreached itself. “The Three 

Lemons” (Turkish) is a quaint fantasy such as would 

only come to an Oriental mind. 

Most of the tales are familiar, having passed in other 
versions from one land to another, but as here collected 
and accredited they have a new meaning. 

The little gift volume is well printed from clear type 
and attractively illustrated. : 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SPELLER. By Ruth M. 
Stauffer, A. B. Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 
Price, 40 cents. 

This advanced speller is an outcome of the author's 
long experience in the teaching of composition and spell- 
ing. Emphasis is put on common words. The grouping 
of words is psychological and the order of lessons is sys- 
tematic and progressive. 


FIVE IN A FORD. By Mary P. Wells Smith. Boston: 

Little, Brown & Co. Illustrated. Price, $1.35. 

The fourth volume in the Summer Vacation Series for 
boys and girls from eight to fourteen years is welcome. 
Life in the open of Deerfield Valley, with all the healthy, 
natural adventures of young people incidental to camp- 
ing and traveling about, is full of joy and interest. The 
author is a well known writer for the young. 


A NATION TRAINED IN ARMS. Lessons in War 
from the Past and the Present. By Lieutenant- 
General Baron Von Freytag-Loringhoven of the 
German Imperial staff. With an introduction by 
Major-General Sir C. E. Callwell, K. C. B. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 222 pp. Price, 
$1.25 net. 

The book is not one to our liking and we are quite 
sure that it would not have been written after the 
armies of Turkey, Austria and Germany had been 
crushed, and certainly not after the citizen army of 
the United States after a few months’ speedy prepa- 
ration. The book should have been read before July, 
1918. It is badly out-of-date since then. 


SO-FAT AND MEW-MEW. By Georgiana Craik May. 
A Story and a Play for Very Little Folk. Illustrated 
by Rhoda C. Chase. Richmond: B. F. Johnson Com- 
pany. Cloth. 135 pp. Price, 36 cents. 

This is a most charming impersonation of a cat and a 
dog, making a series of real life experiences. The first 
two-thirds of ‘the book are a delightful child’s reader. 
The last third is a dramatization of the lessons, using the 
same sentences in dialogue. This gives an opportunity for 
reviewing the story in the same sentences, but with the 
added charm of the expression of impersonation. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“First Steps in Americanization.” By Mahoney an@ 
Herlihy. Price, 75 cents—‘I Am an American.” 8. 
C. Bryant. Price, 60 cents.—“The Spartan Twins.” By 
L. F. Perkins. Price, 64 cents. Boston: Houghton 
Miffiin Company. 

“Beaumarchais and the War of American Independ- 
ence.” (Volumes 1 and 2.) By E. S. Kite. Price, $5.00 
each. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 

“Physical Lifehood.” By A. C. Robinson, M. D. Phila- 
delphia: The Hominis Book Company. 

“The Writing and Reading of Verse.” By C. E. An- 
drews. Price, $2.00.—‘‘The United States in the World 
War.” By J. B. McMaster. Price, $3.00. New York: D 
Appleton & Co. 

“Once Upon a Time Animal Stories.” By C. S. Bailey 
Springfield, Mass.; Milton Bradley Company. 

“Father Thrift and His Animal Friends.” By J. Sin- 
delar. Price, 50 cents.—‘*Merry Christmas Entertain- 


ments.” Price, 35 cents. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy 
Company. 

“So-Fat and Mew-Mew.” By G. (. Mav. Price, 36 
cents.—"Life of N. B. Forrest.” By H. J. Eckenrode. 


Price, 50 cents. Richmond: B. F. Johnson Publishing 
Company. 

“Modern Americans—A Biographical Reader.’ By C. 
M. Sanford and G. A. Owen. Price, 80 cents. Chicago: 
Laurel Book Company. 

“Foot-Power Loom Weaving.” By E. F. Worst. Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Company. 

“Through the Bible Day by Day.” By Rev. F. B. 
Meyer. (Volumes 4, 5, 6, 7.) Price, 50 cents each. Phila- 
delphia: American Sunday School Union. 

“325 Group Contests for the Army, Navy and School.” 


By W. J. Crombie. Price, $1.25. New York: The Mac- 
Oculists and Ihysicians 
Strong,. used Murine Bye Remedy 


millan Company. 
“ars before it was 
Beaut many yea efo 


HAY ul Eyes offered as a Domestic Bye 


Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Paysicians an¢ 
guaranteed by them as a Reiiable Relief for Hyes that Nee 

Uare. Try itin you: Kyes and in Baby's _ o Smarting- 

Just Bye Comfort. Buy Murine of your Druggist—accept nu 
Substitute, and if interested write for Book ot the Bye 


ree 
MURI..E EYE REMEDY COM ANY, Chicago. 
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THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


GREGG SPEED STUDIES 

y John R. Gregg 
A textbook corre- 
sponding to the lessons in the 
regg Shorthand Manual. 
“Makes new matter easy.” 

ages, cloth bound, $1.00. 

RATIONAL TYPEWRI TING 

Medal of Honer Edition 

By Rupert P. SoRelle 
An intensive course for highly 
specialized typewriting depart- 
ments; develops quick mastery 
of the keyboard. 96 pages, 

cloth bound, 85 cents. 


0 FOR CIVIL 
HOW T ICE 


By E. Cooper 
A of information 
and practical problems for 
those expecting to enter the 
Government 49 140 pages, 
cloth bound, 
VOCABULARY of SHORT- 


By 
An alphabetical list of all the 
words in the Manual for refer- 
ence and constructive work. 54 
aoa, art paper covers, 69 


"THE CHRISTMAS CAROL 
3y Charles Dickens 
Ail shortnand. Valuable for 
increasing reading and writing 
ability. 56 pages, art paper 
covers, 25 cen 
KIMBLE’ VOCABULARIES 
Limble 
Contain "the vocabularies of 
150 types of businesses, 100,000 
words, arranged for’ reading 
reference. 205 pages, cloth 
bound, $1.50. 


READY SOON 


SHORTHAND DICTATION DRILLS 

Carefully graded dictation 
material — letters and articles 
—selected for their informa- 
tional and educational value. 
No shorthand. 212 pages, cloth 
bound, 75 cents. 


COURT REPORTING SERIES 
Two 32-page pamphlets, all 
shorthand, containing testimony 
for court reporting practice. 
Parts I and II, art paper 
covers, 25 cents each. Keys to 
same, each pew 25 cents. 


LIED 
BUSINESS CALCULATION 

By C. E. Birch 
series classroom drills 
and tests covering the funda- 
mental processes in arithmetic, 
and their application to  busi- 
ness problems. 194 pages, art 
paper covers, 35 cents. 


SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES IN 
GREGG SHORTHAND 

A compilation of words, sen- 
tences, charts, and _ practice 
material corresponding to the 
lessons in the Manual. In 
shorthand and type. 64 pages, 
art paper covers, 60 cents. 


OF 
GREGG SHORTHAND 

practical adaptation of 

Gregg Shorthand to Esperanto, 

the International language. 26 

pages, art paper covers, 40 


cents. 
A_ SELF-MADE 


LETTERS OF A 
MERCHANT TO HIS SON 
Enlarged and revised edition. 
In shorthand. Illustrated. 120 

pages, cloth bound, 75 cents. 


CONSTRUCTIVE DICTATION 
By Edward Hall Gardner By 
GRADED READINGS IN 

GREGG SHORTHAND 
Be Alice M. Hunter 
AMERICAN IDEALS 
By William J. Pelo and Emma Serl 


Gregg Shorthand ts taught exclusively in 79 per cent. of the cities of the 


United States whose high schools teach shorthand. 


REPORTING SHORTCUTS 
John 
TEACHERS’ HANDBOOK. 
RATIONAL TYPEWRITING. 
By Rupert P. SoRelle 
PERSONALITY 
By Harry C. Spillman 


G48 5-18 


If Worries of the Class Room 


have brought on nervous exhaustion, 
digestive disorders and that tired feel- 
ing, keep a bottle of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


on your desk. A teaspoonful in a glass of water 

th refreshi 
It assists in a pleasant and readily assimiiated 
form to repair the waste which the nervous sys- 
tem has suffered. A splendid non-alcoholic tonic. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


and immediately beneficial. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
#chools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


DECEMBER, 


14: New England Federation of High 
School Commercial Teachers at 
School of Business Administration, 
3oston University. President, Ray- 
mond G. Laird, Roxbury High 
School, Boston. 

26-27-28: Il!inois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Springfield, fllinois. 

28: American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish, Columbia University, 
New York City. President, Law- 
rence A. Wilkins, 598 191st Street, 
New York City. 

30-31-January i<2: Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association, 
Harrisburg. President, Ss. E 
Weber, Scranton. 


JANUARY. 
16-18: Chicago, Vocational Associa- 
tion of the Middle West. 
FEBRUARY. 
20-22: St. Louis, National Society for 
Vocational lucation., 
21-22: Congress Hotel, Chicago, 


National Council of Normal School 
Presidents. J. A, Pitman, Salem, 
Mass., president. 

24-March 1: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A. Chicago. Presi- 
dent, Dr. E. C. Hartwell, superin- 
tendent of schools, Buffalo. Secre- 
tary. J. W. Crabtree, secretary of 
N. E. A., Washington, D. C. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Boston University has 
announced that to meet the needs of 
men who have missed part of their 
academic training through enlistment 
in the national service and of all 
others who may wish to complete a 
year’s college or school work this 
academic year, the work of the uni- 
versity will be continued in all de- 
partments through the coming sum- 
mer. The summer session will be 
extended to eight weeks and will 
cover the work of half a semester. 
Students who wish to complete the 
course of the College of Liberal Arts 
in three years may enroll in the sum- 
mer session immediately after gradu- 
ating from the high school in June. 
By attending four of the summer 
sessions, which will begin early in 
July, they will have completed the 
work of a full academic year, thus 
enabling them to gain the A. B. 
degree in three years. 

Provision is also made in the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts, the College of 
Business Administration, School of 
Medicine and the School. of Educa- 
tion for the completion of this col- 
legiate year by those who enroll as 
late as December 30. Those thus en- 
rolling in the College of Liberal Arts, 
the School of Medicine and _ the 
School of Education will find it 
necessary to ‘continue the work 
through the summer session. Those 
in the College of Business Adminis- 
tration will be given intensive work 
in special sections and in regular 
classes, so. that they may complete 
their year’s work by commencement 
in June. 


The School of Law has made ar- 
rangements with the Massachusetts 
bar examiners by which soldiers and 
sailors who enroll before December 
15 may carry work to the end of the 
school year in June and be credited 
with one year study of law. For 
such students intensive work in 
special sections and in regular classes 
wiil be provided. 

Students in the School of Medicine 
who continue through the summer 
session will have completed the first 
of the six-year combined college and 
medical course. 


FITCHBURG. The Fitchburg 
State Normal School leads all other 
normal schools in the state in the 
amount contributed to the recent 
United War Work campaign. 

Owing to the fact that most of the 
young men of the school and many 
of the young women have gone into 
war service, the number of students 
has been reduced to 250, a smaller 
number than is in attendance at a 
majority of the other normal schools 
of the state and a much smaller num- 
ber than is usually enrolled at the 
local school. 


With only a greatly reduced stu- 
dent body to enlist in the normal 
school campaign, the students did not 
hesitate to pledge $2,000 to the war 
work fund, through the local com- 
mittee. 


The students and faculty exceeded 
the amount I aes and raised a total 
of $2. 297 

The ibis accepted by the local 
school was materially in excess of 
those of any other normal schools of 
the state, the next largest beine that 
of the Framingham Normal School, 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


Holden Book 


One Piece—tasily Adjusted——Wear Like ‘eather 


Increase the Lives of the Books and 


Keep Them Clean, Neat and Sanitary 


‘That’s the Truth! 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


whose quota was $1,500, which raised 
nearly $2,100 

NORTHAMPTON. In order that 
oung women students , may spend 
both Christmas and New Year's at 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. 
Course for teachers in Junior Higt 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principa! 


WAR AND HOME STUDY 


On account of the war, the high 
cost of living, and the great demand 
for labor, thousands of young people 
will be unable this year to attend 
high school and college. and thus 
must utilize their spare time in tak- 
ing home study courses by mail, 


SPECIAL RATES FOR COURSES OFFERED 


Civil Service English Law 
Grammar School Typewriting Bible 

High School Bookkeeping Agriculture 
Normal Shorthand Drawing 


Engineering Domestic Science Real Estate 
Salesmanship Story Writing Automobile 
OVER ONE HUNDRED BRANCHES INCLUDED 

Thousands of Civil Service and office positions are 
now open for typewriters, stenographers, bookkeep- 
ers, and clerks. We rent and sell typewriters on 
easy monthly payments. Write for prices and terms 
on machines. 

Enrollment fee $10.00; ‘special rates of tuition’’ to 
those who apply now. Send your name and address— 
today—tomorrow may be too late. *‘Do it now.’’ For 
**Special Tuition Scholarship’’ and full particulars, 
address Dept. A, CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, 
Ohio. 


ABOUT THOSE 


CATALOG CARDS 


Have you had samples and 
prices from the Democrat? 
And have you seen their 
Special Book Cards for 
School Libraries? 


Library Supplies Department 


Democrat Printing Company 


Madison, Wisconsin 


home, Smith College officials an- 
nounce a change in the date of the 
annual holiday recess. The college 
will close at noon on December 20 
and the students will not be required 
to report back until January 4. Pre- 
viously the date for closing had been 
set at December 18 and for re-onen- 
ing, January 2. In past years it has 
been the custom to grant those living 
west of the Mississippi river a few 
extra days for traveling, but this will 
not be done this year. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


The parochial schools of New 
York state are to undertake a great 
program of school and home gardens 
next spring, under the plan of the 
United States School Garden Army. 
Rey. Joseph A. Dunney, director of 
parochial schools in the diocese of 
Albany, Rey. Charles P. McEvoy, 
director in the cities about Syracuse, 
and Rev. F. F. Kanaley in Buffalo, 
are to recruit school garden regi- 
ments among &&,000 children. 

AMSTERDAM. The city of Am- 
sterdam, N. Y.. illustrates the man- 
ner in which the plan of the United 
States School Garden Army can be 
utilized to develop food production. 
Garden work prior to 1918 had been 
devoted to the raising of flowers, but 
in response to the call of the Bureau 
of Education sixty officers and 2,100 
privates of the garden army were en- 
rolled and twenty acres of vacant 
land secured ahd _ prepared and 
divided into 10 by 20 plats. In 
addition to the community gardens 


The Ways of a Worker of 
a Century Ago 


As Shown by the Diary of Joseph Lye, 
Shoemaker 
By FRED A. GANNON 


A short, interesting account of a staunch 
New Englander of the early days. The 
quotations from his diary give an intimate 
touch otherwise unobtainable. The account 
gives a most excellent basis for comparison 
of life in New England then and now. 


Paper, postpaid, 25 cents. 


FRED A. GANNON 
37 Loring Avenue, Salem, Mass. 


there were 960 home gardens, alk 
supervised by the garden director, J. 
R. Kelton, and his several teacher 
assistants. This supervision was also 
extended to the parochial school gar- 
dens. Children were supplied with 
seed and tools where the home could 
not afford them. 

The success of the gardens led to a 
community canning centre at the 
high school, where produce from the 
war gardens was handled without 
charge. This resulted in 10,000 cans 
being put away for the winter. 
When it was discovered that the 
Polish and Lithuanian women were 
not preserving food because they did 
not believe that it would keep, vege- 
tables canned during the previous 
season were opened in their pres- 
ence and served to them. 

The cost of these Amsterdam gar- 
dens was $1,650; the return in vege- 
tables $6,000, 


ITHACA. The silver cup offered 
by the Ithaca Board of Commerce to 
the school doing the best garden work 
was awarded to Fall Creek School. 
The award was made on the highest 
percentage in garden work, based on 
enrollment, condition of the gardens, 
amount of vegetables canned and the 
number of exhibitors’ tickets. In 
several schools during the summer 
pupils were told how to work out the 
problem of their own labor value. 
Delbert Rea, aged thirteen, a boy 
on a school garden in Ithaca, cul- 
tivated a plot of land 20 by 40 feet. 
The value of his vegetables was $9.21, 
and the work required twenty-five 
hours of labor. He was worth very 
nearly 37 cents ar hour. 

NEW YORK CITY. The second 
annual meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of Spanish will 
be held Saturday, December 2%, he- 
ginning at 10.30 a. m., in Room 411, 
Kent Hall, Columbia University, 
New York City. There will be an 
all-day session, a luncheon at 1.39, 
and an informal dinner, a “get-to- 
gether” affair, at 6.30 in the evening. 
The chief speakers will be Sr. Fran- 
cisco J. Yanes, assistant director of 
the Pan American Union, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Dr. Peter H. Goldsmith, 
director of the Pan American Divi- 
sion of the American Association for 
International Conciliation, Carnegie 
Foundation, and Professor John D. 
Fitz-Gerald. Also Professor Aurelio 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E, Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal,, 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


EDMANDS xcHaNce 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


Manual, “Service Worth 
Paying For,” free. 


81 Chapel Street 


The Demand for Teachers 
at the present time is greater than ever before. 
EMERGENCY CALLS ARE COMING DAILY 
If you want a position and are qualified to do good work 


WE CAN CERTAINLY HELP YOU 
Send for Bulletin 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Albany, N. Y. 


M. Espinosa of Leland Stanford Jr. 
University, editor of Hispania, the 
official quarterly of the association. 
The association now has about 750 
members after one year of existence. 


ROCHESTER. President Her- 
bert S. Weed of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association has sent 
notices to all the heads of the com- 
mittees asking them to co-operate 
with the association by trying to per- 


State Teachers’ Association, sched- 
uled to be held in Albany, November 
25, 26 and 27, was cancelled by action 
of the executive committee.  suc- 
cessful meeting requires the atten- 
dance of a large body of teachers. 
To secure this, schools must be closed 
within a large radius of the conven- 
tion city. The fact that our schools 
have been closed so generally because 
of the influenza epidemic would 
make indefensible a further closing 


_ Miller, Hancock; A. 


suade the teachers of their community for this meeting. It therefore seemed 
to renew their membership. wiser, under present conditions, to 


In his letter he stated that “the cancel the meeting than to attempt a 
annual meeting of the New York postponement.” 


WANTED 


School men Or women with faith in the motion picture and suffi- 
cient prestige to bring before superintendents and principals the merits 
of a most unusual educational] subject, to become our partners in the 
exploitation of same. This is the first opportunity of its kind ever of- 
fered. Representatives do not exhibit film, but inform schools of its 
scope and arrange for exhibition, details of which are handled by 
others. World's principal educational exhibits, taking eleven years to 
prepare for camera at a cost of $100,000,000 (official estimates) and 
valued at $500,000,000 and formerly costing many hundreds of @ollars 
to witness, now ready for showing to schoo! children and their mentors 
at a cost so tiny as to be negligible. 


Address: CINEMA DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION, 


(Owners of “13th Labor of Hercules”) 


218 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


With the coming year a new demand will be made upon 
Education. The power to interpret lives and acts of those 


who have gone before in the light of their printed records 
will be valued as never before. 


The ARLO plan and the ARLO books will develop this 
power. Now used in over five hundred towns and cities. 


ARLO—CLEMATIS 
| RIVERDALE PRESS, Brookline, Mass. 
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Should there be a failure in se- 
curing memberships for another year, 
the expenses of the association will 
not be met. The journal of the as- 
sociation will not be continued and 
other vital questions of the associa- 
tion cannot be carried on. 


YONKERS. The United States 
School Garden Army is making the 
request that its members raise at least 
$10 worth of veretables in their gar- 
dens next year. How easily this can 
be done is shown by the report of a 
standard plot 11 by 15 feet, in the 
children’s gardens in Yonkers. The 
cash value of this little crop was 
$17.24 and the food raised was 415 
radishes, 11 pounds of lettuce, 196 
beets, 325 carrots, 25 pounds of toma- 
toes, 661 onions, 3 pecks of string 
beans and 9 quarts of lima beans. 
Vegetables raised by 619 pupils were 
valued at $7,428. Edward Mahoney, 
the director, reported: “Our children 
have felt an added interest in being 
included in the United States School 
Garden Army and were glad to wear 
the insignia.” 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


As a result of the election in No- 
vember twenty-two of the fifty-five 
counties re-elected the county super- 
intendent. Of the thirty-three new 
superintendents nine are promotions 
from district superintendents. Five 
were county superintendents prior 10 
the last term. The twenty-two re- 
elected men are as follows :— 

E. A. Hunt of Barbour County; 
C. W. Crowell, Berkeley; Edward 
Mays, Cabell; H. F. Groves, Grant; 
Arthur Slonaker, Hampshire; H. O. 
E. Hawse, 
Hardy; George W. Jenkins, Jr., Kan- 
awha; W. F. Skaggs, Logan; W. E. 
Michael, Marion; B. F. King, Mer- 
cer; Luke McDowell, Mineral; Lynn 
Hastings, Monongalia; W. C. Cook, 
McDowell; L. O. Bobbitt, Nicholas; 
J. H. Lazear, Ohio; G. C. McTaggart, 
Pleasants; Troy B. Wilmoth, Ran- 
dolph; Lee Harper, Summers; C. R. 
Parsons, Tucker; Sampson N. Miller, 
Webster, and F. O. Tuttle, Wetzel. 


The five new superintendents who 


‘have held the office in a term previous 


to the last are: W. B. Golden of 
Braxton County; J. T. Peters of 
Fayette; L. Wayman Ogden of Har- 
rison; Hi Maynard of Mingo and S. 
Cleveland Underwood of Brooke. 

The nine district supervisors raised 
to county superintendent include four 
of the five former superintendents in 
Braxton, Fayette, Mingo and Har- 
rison Counties, and L. O. Haynes, 
Green Brier; J. F. Hatfield, Ritchie; 
B. Frank Jarvis, Roane; Leonard C. 
Dailey, Wirt, and G. B. McGrew, 
Wyoming. 

The remaining new officials. are: 
M. T. Miller, Boone; T. C. Caih, Cal- 
houn; Everett Slack, Clay; C. 
Thomas, Doddridge; Dallas C. Bailey, 
Gilmer; W. C. Gasto, Jackson; Isaac 
N. Bonham, Jefferson; Wade Linger, 
Lewis; Garfield L. Pauley, Lincoln; 
H. E. Carmichael, Marshall; Alonzo 
C. Melley, Mason; O. R. Houchins, 
Monroe; Jesse H. Tyson, Morgan; 
John A. Fultz, Pendleton; Douglas 
McNeal, Pocahontas; D, K. Mason, 
Preston; W. W. Smith, Putnam; 
Otaway F. Cook, Raleigh; Walter E. 
Leach, Taylor; C. R. Ingram, Tyler; 
W. O. Hinkle, Upshur; W. S. Steters, 
Wayne, and Lawrence C. White, 
Wood. 
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Save the Babies 


[NFANT MORTALITY is something frightful. We can hardly realize that of all 

the children born in civilized countries, twenty-two per cent., or nearly one-quarter, 
die before they reach one year; thirty-seven per cent.. or more than one-third. before 
they are five, and one-half before they are fifteen! 

We do not hesitate to say that a timely use of Castoria would save many 
of these precious lives. Neither do we hesitate to say that many of these infantile 
deaths are occasioned by the use of narcotic preparations. Drops, tinctures and sooth- 
ing syrups sold for children’s complaints contain more or less opium or morphine. 
They are, in considerable quantities, deadly poisons. In any quantity, they stupify, 
retard circulation and lead to congestions, sickness, death. There can be no danger 
in the use of Castoria if it bears the signature of Chas. H. Fletcher as it contains no 
opiates or narcotics of any kind. 


— Letters from Prominent Physicians 

a : addressed to Chas. H. Fletcher. 
»—~ Net Contents 15 Fluid Drach Dr. A. F. Peeler, of St. Louis, Mo., says: “I have prescribed your Castoria 
Win Ne in many cases and have always found it an efficient and speedy remedy.” 
SES “PH Dr. Frederick D. Rogers, of Chicago, Ill., says : I have found Fletcher's 
arte (900 Drops) | Castoria very useful in the treatment of children’s complaints. 
Dr. William C. Bloomer, of Cleveland, Ohio, says: In my practice ] am 
ys 2 5, glad to recommend your Castoria, knowing it is perfectly harmless and 
always satisfactory. 
a8 3] | Dr. E. Down, of Philadelphia, Pa., says: “I have prescribed your Cas- 
eka : toria in my practice for many years with great satisfaction to myself and 
th benefit to my patients.” 
teu. ||, ALGOHOL-3 PER GENT. Dr. Gustave A. Eisengraeber, of St. Paul, Mint, says: “I used 
AVegetable Preparation for's your Castoria repeatedly in my practice with good results, and can recom- 
Rice similating theFood ee of | mend it as an excellent, mild and harmless remedy for children.” 
Russ ting the Stomachs and Dr. J. B. Elliott, of New York City, says: “Having during the past six ' 
‘Nt INFANTS @;0i8;tnee years prescribed your Castoria for infantile stomach disorders, I most 
8a a_i stion heartily commend its use. The formula contains nothing deleterious 
| Thereby Promoting Dige the most delicate of children.” 
bie Cheerfulness and Rest Conlatt Dr. C. G. Sprague, of Omaha, Neb., says: “Your Castoria is an ideal 
ahh is neither oe RcoTIC medicine for children, and I frequently prescribe it. While I do not advo- 
ayy _| | Mineral. NoT NARC! cate the indiscriminate use of proprietary medicines, yet Castoria is an 
Recipe af Old Dt SAMUEL exception for conditions which arise in the care of children.” 

ts st: 4 Pumpkin Seed 5 Dr. J. A. Parker, of Kansas City, Mo., says: “Your Castoria holds the 
aoe Boviote Salts ] esteem of the medical profession in a manner held by no other proprie- 
to ¥ i Anise Seed } tary preparation. It is a sure and reliable medicine for infants and chil- 
tet dren. In fact, it is the universal household remedy for infantile ailments.” 
Clarified Sagar Dr. H. F. Merrill, of Augusta, Me., says: “Castoria is one of the very 
| |) finest and most remarkable remedies for infants and children. In my 
oe } A helpful Remedy fer ora | opinion your Castoria has saved thousands from an early grave. I can 
Ey Constipation and Dated furnish hundreds of testimonials from this locality as to its efficiency 
and Feverishness and merits.” 
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Continued from page 65. 


at both capitals. No suggestion has 
been made as to territorial questions, 
but both countries have been urged to 
do everything possible to maintain 
peaceful relations. | Meanwhile Chili 
continues warlike preparations and 
has ordered a mobilization of its 
army, ostensibly in order to keep 
down threatened labor troubles.. The 
classes of 1917 and 1918, comprising 
9.000 men, have been called to the 
colors. The United States, if asked 
by both countries to mediate, could 
do so disinterestedly; but it is to be 
feared that the quarrel may go too 
far to admit of this being done. 
SECRETARY GLASS. 
Representative Carter Glass of Vir- 
ginia has been appointed Secretary 
McAdoo’s successor at the head of 
the Treasury Department. Mr. Glass 
has not bulked very large in the pub- 
lic eye during his eighteen years of 
service in the House, but his specialty 
has been finance, and he has held 
close and cordial relations with Mr. 
McAdoo, and is fully in sympathy 
with his policy. Mr. Glass was one 
of the originators of the Federal Re- 
serve system, and at the time of his 
appointment was chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee. 
His new office, to which the Senate 
promptly confirmed him, makes him 
a member ex-officio of the Federal 
Reserve Board. He will supervise 
the War Finance Corporation during 
readjustment, and he becomes auto- 
matically the chairman of the Amer- 
ican section of the international high 
commission for the strengthening of 
the business and financial relations of 
the United States and Latin-America. 


The special features of the Decem- 
her number of the Review of Reviews, 
in addition to the summing-up of the 
last weeks of fighting on the westera 
front, by Frank H. Simonds, and a 
character sketch of Marshal Foch by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Réquin (with cover 
portrait), are an article by the editor, 
Dr. Albert Shaw, giving impressions 
formed “In England and France at the 
Climax”; a clear-cut statement of the 
obligations and duties of the public 
school in the present crisis by Dr. 
William L. Ettinger, sunerintendent of 
the New York City school system; a 
timely discussion of “Telegraph and 
Telephone in Government Hands,” by 
Postmaster-General Burleson; an illus- 
trated article on “Relief for Pales- 
tine.” by Dr. John H. Finley, who has 
recently returned from a Red Cross 
mission to that country: and an ac- 
count of “English Social Life in War- 
Time.” by Julie Hevneman. The edi- 
torial denartment. “The Progress of 
the World.” covers the momentous 
world events of the past month. 


Claims Rear-end Collision. 
“T hear that lightning struck Speed- 
er’s automobile.” 
“Well, Speeder claims it was his 
automobile that struck the lightning.” 
3oston Transcript. 


A Sweet Thought. 


Cane sugar, we are told. beats beet 
sugar, but beet sugar beats no sugar 
at all—Boston Transcript. 
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MEN RETURNING from the Army are now beginning to fill up the gaps in the teaching 


ranks, Within the past two weeks we have re-registered and recom- 


mended for piaces waiting on our various camps. Vacant pri 
nen I princi palshi 
lists not a few such candidates FROM THE high school departments, ae 


training, riculture and other special places, have now a chance of bein 
supplied through our agency with exeellent men returning from the ARMY. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New Vork 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


ChICAGO 
NEW YORK—437 FIFTH AVENUB “T h 
eaching as a Business,” with cha 


on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. 
SPOKANE—PEYTON BUILDING third year. One fee registers in all, 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
BRecommen@s teachers to colleges, public and private schools... 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN ::: T ° introd ll 
ond FOREIGN LEACHERS’ AGENCY Colleges, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Cail on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teacheret and bas filled bun- 
dreds of high grade positions (op te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 


none for registration. If yon need 


teacher forany desirable now 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior 
366 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 34th and 36th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 


GRACE M, ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


| We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP | 
| teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. ete Boston, Mass, 
AGENCY Long Distance Telephone. 
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Will 


2, SAN. APRIL’ MAY 
(SALARY SALARY SALARY SALARY 


Unless you were a “flu” victim you have probably 
drawn three months’ pay. December salary is on the 


way and seems a certainty. But the salaries of five 
/ more months are still hung up for disposition by 
he Father Time. Will he play you a shabby trick, as he 
ft has played on so many other Teachers, and toss one 
' 4 month's salary to the Doctor? 
& One Teacher in Six loses time and income every 


year because of Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 


That's the Big Question sista come nen vow are 
confronts A Few Cents a Day Keeps Danger Away 


Vig There .is only one way to “play safe’— 
ie and that is to enroll in the T. C. VU. v7, 
The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is fj 
you a National organization for Teachers that . 
‘@ y stands ready to pay you an income when- 


eVer vou are prevented from earning one 
by reason of Sickness, Accident 
Or Quarantine. 
It is recommended by promi- __$ 
nent educators of America who <~* - 
are familiar with its work, and 14 
by thousands of Teachers who 
have already experienced its 
prompt and unfailing relief. 
You will feel better and work better 
when you are a T. C. U., for then you 
will be free from worry. Send a Post 
Card for full information. 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
441 T. ¢. U. Bidg. Lineoln, Nebraska 
P. S.—Don't wait for the Spanish Influ- 


enza — get protection before some- 
thing happens. 
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HE purpose of commercial 
education is to increase 


earning power. 
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This is the best of all reasons why every 
school should teach the skilled use of the 


Self-Starting 
REMINGTON 


LS, 


SS) 


» 


Ms The trained operators of this machine possess a high 
y earning power because they are able to perform a bigger 
0)  day’s work—thanks to the time saving Self-Starter. ‘This 
is automatic indenting mechanism is an exclusive Remington 


feature. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated } 


37+ Broadway . New York 
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